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AN ENGINELZR FACES THE 
And Ponders About What Is to Be 


by 
A. HOLMES 
Department of Ucshanical Mgineering 


(NOTE; The article belew was given as an address before the Ro- 
* tary Club of Starkville, Mississippi on March 17, 1950) 


Engineering is a way of life and a way to make a living. It is olassified 

. as a profession and legally recognized along with the barbers, the beauty oper= 
ators, the pharmacists, the doctors, the lawyers, the preachers, and others. At 
times I am dubious of its being a profession because of the lack of compulsion 
on the part of the client. Lawyers, doctors, and preachers serve very personal 
needs in that they help save our liberties, our lives, and our souls, while all 
that an engineer can claim to the prospective client is to help him save his 
moneys Too many can and do reply, "It's my money and I can throw it away if I 
want to$" Meanwhile, there is coming into prominence another profession dedi- 
cated to the belief that not even Uncle Sam can rot us—-this is the profession of 
Certified Public Accountant. There are numerous kinds of professional engineers. 
In fact, the types are too numerous to name in detail; but some that are not in- 
Cluded are locomotive engineers, watch engineers (not watch makers), ship's en-= 
gineers, etc. The engineer under discussion is the professional engineer=—the 
man who by training and experience can obtain legal recognition through a license 
to practice. 


Engineers have always existed, The man who first used the wheel was an en- 
gineer. In all probability the principle of the wheel was discovered by a man 
who did not even have to feed himself and who showed the invention to some harassed 
fellow, an engineer, who had work to do and was usually in a hurry. This engineer 
immediately found himself in a quandary. Would the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles classify him as a civil engineer or a military engineer? No doubt he 
ended up as a very civil military engineer. This simple difference continued 
until about 1880 when Mining, Electrical, and Mechanical engineers asserted 
their differences and formed societies dedicated to their respective interests, 
Of course, we still have Civil and Military Engineers. The Military engineer 
is a happy person, for he has eliminated the non~essentials and learned vital 
things, such as where and how deep to dig a hole. 


Engineering is divided into fields in order to give an engineer the oppor~ 
tunity to specialize in the area of his personal interest, for the whole is too 
much for one man to master. All engineers get the same basic education and no 
one kind could exist without the other. There was no reason for extensive road 
systems for the Civil Engineer to build until the Mechanical Engineer gave us 
the automobile; and the automobile could not come into existence until the laws 
governing the distribution of electrical energy were understood by the Electri- 
cal Engineer. At the same time the principles of mass production had to be mas-— 
tered and power in abundant quantities had to be available. 


As has already been said, engineers have been at work since man began to 
think, for it is the function of an engineer to use natural resources for the 
production of useful things at a cost within the economic reach of every indi- 
vidual. That there are subsidiary benefits has also been shown by the rapid de-~ 
velopment this country has achieved working upon the policy that the more one proe 
duces the more one earns and the more one has to spend. 


Modern engineering had its beginning with Roger Bacon, who stated clearly 
the function of scientific endeavor. Modern engineering differs from ancient en-= 

e gineering in only one aspect: the realization that the destiny of the human race 

is not that of a beast of burden. 


Archimedes was a brilliant man, for he devised numerous things which could 
be used to ease the burden of workers, to increase food production, and to enhance 
the safety of the people. But he was so imbued with the idea of slavery and the 

Cheapness of human life that he saw no humane virtues in his practical inventions, 
No improvements in power production were made until the water wheel was invented, 

but even this was of limited usefulness because of the lack of good sites and the 
remoteness of many of theme 
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Before 1700, the major part of the work of the world was done by beasts of 
burden—human and animal—with ro thought of its ever being otherwise. In 1700, 
Newcomen developed his engine, which relieved the men, women, and children from 
the mine pumps. Before this time conditions under which people lived were ter- 
rible and human life was cheap, It was much simpler to produce a child to begin 
work at six and die at twenty or thirty than to try to prolong life. Those who 
lived out the Biblical span were exceptional. 


The changes which began about 1700 could not have begun without the cupidity 
of the owners, Who saw a chance for greater economye The immediate results were 
awful, because the slave complex was unchanged and the Slaves were not now needed 
in as great numbers as before. The result for large segments of the people was 

starvation, with all its attevaant ills. What caused this? ‘Two things: (Watt . 
made Newcomen's engine a practical machine in the year 1770. (2) A boring mill 

was developed which made it possible to produce Watt's engine in commercial quan— 

tities. James Watt was undoubtedly the first mechanical engineer. He did not in- * 
vent the engine, but he did improve it and put it to use. 


What did these machines permit us to do? The answer is obvious. In the 
last 150 years our power resources have increased from the unit of 1/10 hp per man 
or 1 hp per horse to millions of hpe The human beast of burden was freed to think 
and the more he thought, the more ways he found to use machines to relieve himself 


of his physical burdens, 


The Mechanical Engineer is interested in machines: machines to produce power, 
machines to build machines, machines for processing, labor saving machines of all 
typese He is also concerned with the combustion of fuels, the necessary equipment 
to absorb the liberated heat, and the production of cold, i.e., refrigeration and 
air-conditioning. This may appear to be a large order but it is really not so, 

for in principle there is absolutely no difference between a steam power plant and 

a refrigerating plant. The same laws govern the actions of vapors and gases regard- 
less of where they are found and a boiler and furnace as big as Lee Hall is in prin- 
oiple no different from the one in your house. 


Perhaps of major importance are the prime movers, those machines which utilize 
the heat made available by burning coal, oil, and gas, These are steam engines, 
steam turbines, gas turbines, gasoline engines, and diesel engines. These machines 
could not have been produced with modern=day precision tolerances of .0001 of an 
inch) without the presence of lathes, grinders, shapers, millers, planers, and all 
the special purpose machines. Dates are sometimes reverling and emphasize, as Mark 
Twain remarked, "the ‘historical' history," so to speak. The principle of the steam 
turbine had been known since 50 Be. Ce, but the first commercial turbine was not in- 
stailed in this country until 1900. The diesel engine was developed in 1895. The 
fasoline engine was developed about 1900. The first airplane flew in 1904. Arti- 
ficial ice was made first in 1847. Air conditioning began in 1904. The first com— 
merciel gas turbine was installed in Switzerland in 1938. The first gas turbine 
a4 pliant unit was installed in this country in 1949. Next, will come the atomic 
engine. 


Most of us have seen these tremendous developments which for the major part 
: have occurred in the last 50 years. We coasted for centuries, girded ourselves 
d for 100 years, and spurted the last 50. Can we keep it up? 


The designing of our abundant machines is fundamentally no different from that 
of a building or a dam. The difference comes only in the methods used to determine 
forces and moments. Hence all engineers get the same basic courses, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, and strength of materials. Mechanical engineers,al- 
so take electrical circuits and machines, thermodynamics, and machine design, 


At Mississippi State College all engineers take the equivalent of a full year 
of cultural courses, primarily for the purpose of reminding them that people (in- q 
Cluding engineers) are not machines. 


Slaves give to man a hazardous sense of powere In Starkville, one can buy a 
the equivalent labor of 12 human slaves for one hour for one cent. Our automobiles 
“ith 100 hp correspond to the chariot of the ancient conqueror drawn by 1000 slaves, 
but he covlda go only 4 miles per hour. We with our untiring slaves can move 100 
miles per hour. Our conquering hero's attention could be diverted, but the driver 
of the modern chariot must look straight ahead. 


With all our technical development I fear we have yet to learn that life is 
not cheap, for in that respect it sometimes appears that we have not advanced even 
che year beyond Archimedes. 
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"GENERAL LEE RUINS COLLEGE" 
The Struggle for "Practical" #ducation at the A, & Me College of 


Hississippi 
by 
JOHN K, BETTERSWORTH 


That Stephen Dill Lee was, as the minute book of the trustees very modestly allowed, "a suitable per- 
son for the presidency of the College," was to be proved beyond question, What Lee lacked in academic back- 
ground he made up for in personal experience. in fact, his career so far had literally taken him through 
all the changes and chances of the life of a Southerner of his generation. What he had not learned in ac- 
ademic halls he had learned in what has been tritely but nonetheless aptly called the University of Hard 
% Knocks, which was the alma mater of many Americans of his day, At any rate, his experience hed taught him ’ 
that God had as yet not revealed to any man the last word on either the form or the method of the well- 
rounded education, Consequently, Lee entered upon his task with an open mind, a willingness to learn, and 
a determination to make a success of his task, And, he had encugh of the military temperament in hin to 
stand by his guns, no matter what happened, 
Stephen Dill Lee was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on September 22, 1833, the year in which South 
Carolina had come within inches of battling the Union over the tariff, Men of Lee's generation in South | 
Carolinae=in the entire South, for that matter—were indeed born to the battle, for the next three quarters 
of a century were to be a period of turmoil, confusion, and bloodshed, in which Lee's native state was to 
figure prominently. 
Lee's mother died when the youngster was a mere boy, and since his father was far from wealthy, young 
Lee more or less had to work out his own salvation. He attended boarding school in proper faskion; then, 
in due time, having learned to butter the proper side of the bread, he obtained from a candidate for Con- 
gress the promise of an appointment to West roint, entering the academy in 1850. Before the Civil War he 
saw action on the Western frontier and against the turbulent Florida Indian tribes, Secession found hin 
with the Southern ermies, where he figured ,rominently all the way from the attack on it. Sumter, where he 
had been a member of the party that demanded the surrender, until the last shot was fired in 1865, In the 
latter part of the war he battled Sherman in Mississippi, His war record brought him all the way from 
captain to lieutenant-general and in later years made him the choice of the United Confederate Veterans as 
their commander, 
In February, 1865, Lee married a member of a prominent Columbus, Mississippi family, Regina Harrison, 
This marriage was to have far reaching consequences; for when the war was over Lee betook himself to the 
home town of his wife, and for the remainder of his life he was to be a Mississippian, Through irs. Lee's 
influence he joined the Baptist Church, in which he became an active leader, There wes only one child by 
the marriage, Blewitt, who was to be a member of the first graduating class at A. & Mi. College and even- 
tually made a name for himself in the field of law, During her leter years irs. Lee was a semi-invalid, 
Nevertheless, campus gossip built her up as the brains of the family, doing much of the General's think- 
ing and policy-making for him. Allowing for exeggeration, there can be little doubt that lirs. Lee wield- 
ed much influence over her husband, for she was exceedingly well-read and intellectually alert and Lee 
doubtless profited by these qualities in the trying deys that were to face him as first presider of the 
state's agricultural college. 
For about twelve years after the war Lee attempted to operate "Devereaux," a plantation in Noxubee 
County belonging to Mrs, Lee. His initiation into the prevailing economy of Mississippi left him pro- 
foundly depressece-and impressed, Unhappy as were these plantation days, it was such an experience as this 
that the future president of a farmers' college needed to give him his baptism of fire, Lee's years of tra- 
vail on the soil came when Mississippi agriculturists were in the depths, It was a time when labor was 
turbulent, thanks to the newly-gained freedom of the Negro end his vain expectations ef manna from Washing- 
ton in the form of forty acres and a mule. Cotton prices were no more dependable than the labor supply. 
In fact, the only certainty was an inevitable ruinous entanglement of the planter in the credit system. 
Around 1876, Lee gave up in dismay and joinec the growing ranks of Confederate generals who at that 
time were lending their names and influence to the insurance business, As he put it to a newspaper re- 
porter in Charleston, S. C., “I have been assiduously engaged in farming in Mississippi, with such unsat- 
isfactory results that I became demoralized and have rented my lends,"2 The reporter humorously chided 
Lee with having been known so far as the only Confederate general who had not gone into the insurance bus- 
iness. Nevertheless, only several weeks hefore the interview Lee himself had accepted a position with the 
Alabama Gold Insurance Company, of Mobile, as superintendent of agencies, a position he soon abandoned, pre- 
° sumably because of his wife's illness,3 
Replying to the reporter's inquiry about the state of agriculture in Mississippi, Lee categorically an- 
nounced that it was "deplorable, and growing worse every year." There was little money, efforts to keep up 
large farms were leading to sure bankruptcy, and everything was mortgaged to the fullest. Lee's notions 
about the solution of the problem are enlightening, particularly as they shed light on subsequent policies 
advocated by him as president of A. & Hi. College; 
The only remedy I can conceive is to reverse the order of affairs under which it is 
brought about, reduce the large farms to small ones, introduce citizens from the North- 
ern states by inducing them to come with their capital and buy our surplus lands,... 
Speedier and better results will follow free the introduction of Northern immigrants in- 
to our midst than from any other source, 


1. Dabney Lipscomb, "General Stephen D, Lee; His Life, Character, and Services," PMHS, X (1909), 1-15. 
2. Unidentified newspaper clipping in Blewitt Lee, Scrapbook, II. 

3. Dabney Lipscomb, loc. cit., 16, 4, Blewitt Lee, Scrapbook, II. 
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Already the State Grange of Mississippi, to which Lee belonged, had begun to exert itself to accomplish 
just what Lee recommended. In fact, it is very likely that Lee got the idea from the Patrons of Husbandry, 
As we shall see, Lee never allowed the bitterness of the Civil War to obscure to him the fact that for bet- 
ter or worse the economic salvation of the South was tied up with the North, the migration of whose men and 
money to Southern areas might effect a real reconstruction that would not be the hollow mockery that North- 
ern political infiltration had proved to be under the Carpetbaggers, 

It was inevitable that Lee should sooner or later become involved in politics; for if most of the Con- 
federate generals took a flier into the insurance business, they also found their way into politics, partic- 
ularly after the return of white rule in the late seventies, Indeed, so extensive was the devotion of the 
planter-cfficer of rebel days to politics that historians have come to speak of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century in the South as the "Rule of the Brigadier-Generals." 

In the fall of 1877 Lee decided to become a candidate for the State Senate to fill the unexpired term 
of W. H. Sims, who had been appointed Lieutenant Governor, What brought Lee to this choice will perhaps nev- 
er be known. But one thing is certain: Lee was certainly not the "machine" candidate for the office in his 
district; for, although Lee professed to be a Democrat, the Lowndes county executive committee favored W. W. 
Humphries , its chairman, and persuaded the district convention (Lowndes, Clay, and Oktibbeha counties) to 
nominate him, forcing Lee to run as an independent on a "Democratic-Conservative" ticket. Doubtless Lee's 
membership in the Grange, which was never very popular among the majority of the conservative planting in- 
terests, had something to do with a certain coolness in Lowndes County to his candidacy. 

Apparently the opposition of Lowndes County proved beneficial, for both Clay and Oktibbeha counties 
fortmrith championed Lee in a heated campaign, one of the main issues of which was the charge that the 
Lowndes committee was attempting to dictate to the remainder of the district. At any rate, while Lowndes 
gave a majority of 209 votes to Humphries, Clay voted for Lee by a majority of 150 and Oktibbeha by a ma- 
jority of 307, Lee's majority for the district being 248 votes.” Lee was sworn in and took his seat on 
February 4, 1678, just in time to be in on the consideration of the bill to create the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.® 

That Lee was certainly an active supporter of the College Bill is certain, but definite evidence of 
his activities is lacking. There was not even a recorded vote in the Senate on the passage of the act. Nev- 
ertheless, Dabney Lipscomb pictures Lee as having been “one of the first Southerners to advocate industrial 
education," for which stand he earned, after becoming President of the A, and M. College, the title, "Fa- 
ther of industrial education in the South."7 Certainly Lee was firmly convinced that something was wrong 
with the scheme of things in the South, as we have seen from his interview with the Charleston reporter; and 
his connections with the Grange would tend to have increased his awareness of the problem. Since the Grange 
had become steadfastly devoted to the cause of industrial education on the college level, Lee must have been 
more than cognizant of the revolution in education that was in the making. One thing, at least, is obvious, 
The General lost no time in setting about his educational task once the Board of Trustees had committed the 
future of the college to his hands, 

Immediately after his election to the presidency, Lee was ordered by the Trustees to make a tour of in- 
spection of "such of the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, and other Institutions in the Union as he may 
deem expedient" to examine their methods and courses of instruction. Already J.Z. George and Frank Burkitt 
had been encharged with visiting the A. & M. College of Michigan, which was at that time successfully chal- 
lenging Cornell in the field of agricultural education. Apparently the two board members never made the 
projected excursion; but General Lee, accompanied by his wife, visited both Michigan and Iowa during the 
Spring of 1880. 

What the new president learned on his trip can only be conjectured. Lee had been advised, however, to 
look for professors of chemistry and agriculture and to "examine into the qualifications of persons who 
have — at the Agricultural College of Michigan, and if said persons be found best qualified to em- 
ploy them."” Apparently he found his quarry. Subsequently, Robert Kedzie, brother of the president of 
Michigan A. & Me, was employed as Acting Professor of Chemistry and Physics, and Frank A. Gulley was en- 
gaged as “Acting Professor of Scientific and Practical Agriculture & Horticulture."10 It is @ testimony 
to the lack of sectional bias of both Lee and the board that they were disposed to lean so heavily upon the 
North for both policy and faculty. 


Meanwhile the board had offered to one of its own members, Dr. D. L. Phares, the chair of "Horticulture, 
Botany, and Animal and Vegetable Physiology,"11 Phares had had a wide educational experience, He had been 
president of Centenary College, and in 1842 he had organized in Wilkinson County a female institute which 
became coeducational in 1852 as Newton College, Put Darden had sent members of his family to Phares' school 
for training. But Phares was not merely an educator; he was also a minister in the Christian Church, whose 
fortunes he had helped to further in Wilkinson County. At state church conventions he was wont to contribute 
to the welfare of the Church in a very literal way, bringing regularly a small sack containing $100 in gold, 
Phares' chief scientific interest was botany, in which field he was recognized as one of the foremost ex- 
perts in the South. Moreover, agriculture and medicine, particularly insofar as they related to botany, re- 
ceived much of his attention, £2 

Although the board had in June 1880 decided not to employ instructors in mathematics and preparatory 
studies until after the opening of the first session, it did engage Dr. W.T.J. Sullivan, of Sardis, a Meth- 
odist minister, as Principal of the Preparatory School.43 The teaching of mathematics was, in fact, to be 
delegated during the first session to the military commandant, Lt. E. Be Bolton, who assumed the title of 
"Acting Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, "14 an appellation that was more likely to be poetry than 
d+ Blewitt Lee, Scrapbook, Il. 6. Mississippi, Senate Journal, 1878, 247. . 
7+ Dabney Lipscomb loc. cit. 226 8. Minutes of the Board, April 2, May 16, 1879. 

eLoid., May 6, June 30, 1880; Catalogue, 1880-1881, 3; Jackson Weekly Clarion, December 2, 1880. 
ll.Kinutes of the Board, May é, 1880. 
12.3. C. McDonald, The Planting of the Disciples of Christ in Mississippi; 1830-1884, M.S. Thesis (Mississippi 
State, 1947), 39-43, 
13.Mimites of the Board, June 30, August 21, 1880. 
14,Catalogue, 1880.-1881, 3. 
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truth, Signicantly, after the first session, Bolton was relieved of supervision over mathematics, and Sul- 
livan took charge of the depertment,/ 
Dr. W. A. Evans has pointed out how the trustees selected the faculty with what must have been no mere 
~ unintentional regard for religious affiliation, particularly among the native Mississippians. Lee himself 
* was a Baptist, Roudebush a Presbyterian, Phares a Christian, and Sullivan a Methodist. The religious ties 
of the non-Mississippians is not known; but the major denominations had been properly taken care of, there- 
by enlisting support from religious quarters for the College. 
During the first year other members were added to the faculty, most of these being in the Preparatory 
Department, which developed unexpected size as a result of the academic deficiencies of the first student 
body. One of the "prep" instructors, T. B. Bailey, was not only an assistant in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment but also instructor in ancient languages, an attempt to teach which was made during the first session. 
Another member of the preparatory staff was W. R. Harper, son of A. Y. Harper, who had once owned the Chick- 
asaw Messenger, Harper was probably employed through Burkitt's influence, Also assigned to the preparatory 
branch were J. F. Sellers, who had operated a "prep" school in Starkville, and W.S, Roudebush, a son of Dre 
Roudebush, At the end of the first year W.H. Gibbs was employed as instructor in writing. While his name 
. appears in the first catalogue, there is no evidence that he taught at all during the first session, 16 
: In September, 1880 the board chose as steward in charge of the mess hall Captain W. B. lucas, of Macon, 
who was originally employed on a temporary basis but remained at the college until his death.17 Originally 
Lee had hoped to secure for the position Major Street, who might combine with the steward's work that of 
college secretary and treasurer, together with incidental taskSof instructing in bookkeeping and writing. 
Lee's purpose was to secure a man who could handle the complicated accounts with the boys, give them some 
business training, and in addition, render invaluable aid at the sessions of the Legislature , 18 Finally 
chosen as college secretary was A. W. Lampkin, who resigned during the first year, In July, 1681, the 
board was looking for another secretary, T. F. Watson eventually taking the position in July, 1882.19 
On October 6, 1880, Captain Frank Johnston was employed as overseer of the college farm, which con- 
sisted of 840 acres, He was instructed to begin operations on January 1, 1881.29 the farm, which had been 
provided for in the act establishing the college, was intended primarily as an experimental project; never- 
theless, the idea that it would provide a means of using student labor was not overlooked. Moreover, it 
was hoped that the farm would be able to help defray the expenses of the college, both in supplying the 
mess hall and in providing a surplus for sale to the people of the community. q 
Dr. Wo A. Evans recalls the farm land originally cultivated by the college as phenomenally poor, fit { 
only for "bumblebee" cotton, the blooms of which were low enough for a bumblebee to suck while its extre- 
mities rested firmly on the ground. Professor Gulley in his report of the first years of the operation of | 
the farm pointed out that three-fourths of the land had "been thrown out as not being worth longer culti- | 
vation," the major part of it being cut up by guljies, the bottoms grown up with trees and brush, and the 
whole of it devoid of either fences or buildings. 1 Subsequently the college bought more and better land, 


increasing its size by gu acres, and Dr. Evans was among those who surveyed the new acquisition as a chain- 
carrier at 8¢ an hour.” 


The actual opening of the college was, after several changes of mind, set for October 6, 1880.23 At 
that time the dormitory was far from completes in fact, because of wet weather and other delays it was not 
to be ready for occupancy until spring. Lee turned to the people of the community, asking them to take 
the boys at $8 a month.*>Students lived in every available spot: some on the campus, some in Starkville, | 
and others in the adjoining countryside, in some cases as many as six miles distant. Dr. W. A. Evans, for | 
example, occupied a log cabin with several boys on the Bardwell Place, near the campus. The mess hall was 
not ready, either, and until temporary quarters were provided, students ate in whatever place they found 
wailable, many of them boarding where they had obtained rooms. 
The academic building, at least, was ready for occupancy at the opening. Trains running every half 
hour between Starkville and the campus filled the chapel with over a thousand people, and as students are 
wont, those on the front rows willingly gave up their seats to the "large crowd of ladies arriving on the 
trains." Exercises began at noon, with Governor Stone presiding. After an invocation by the Methodist 
minister, the Governor introduced General Lee, who forthwith delivered his inaugural address, making up 
in the appropriateness of his words what he lacked in oratorical presence. In his speech Lee "laid great 
stress on the necessity of industrial education - to educate our youth more speedily for the ordinary pro- 
fessions and occupations of life; showed, by statistics, how many earned their support by agriculture in 
| the United States and Mississippi; showed the money value of an education; how disadvantageously the farm- 
ing class contrasted with other callings, who had colleges to specially train them for their advocation 
Lis, claimed that the farmers and mechanics were entitled equally with others to have a college, which 
should furnish the ‘special training' given to those following other pursuits; showed that in Germany, 
France and the United States, these institutions were accomplishing grand results,"" The General next dis- 
cussed "every line of industry," and was careful to point out that "a great industrial development was at 
hand in the South, and invoked all to see it, and take advantage of it." As the Southern Livestock Jour- 
’ nal described it, the speech was "eminently practical," and the crowd seems to have been duly impressed,2© 
Nearly two months earlier Lee had said that he expected about 250 students by the opening date. On 
i October 6 around 160 students had already enrolled, while many others were on the grounds or were arriy- 
4 ing on incoming trains.27 All told,the enrollment for the first year totaled 354 men. Some of these, of 


15. Chickasaw Messenger, July 7, 1881, 16. Catalogue, 1880-1881, 3. 
17. Minutes of the Board, September 20, October 5, 1880. 

18. Lee to Stone, August 12, 1880, Miss. Archives, Governor's Correspondence, File E~163-A. 
19. Minutes of the gat October 5, age ae 4, 1881; July 4, 1882. 

20. Ibid., October 6, 1800; Catalogue, 1600-1881, 13. 


21. Biennial Report, 1883, 25. 22. Ibid, 29. 

23. Minutes of the Board, April 2, Mey 7, 1880. 24. Jackson Weekly Clarion, December 2, 1680, 

25. Lee to Stone, August 12, 1880, Miss, Archives, Gov. Corre, File E~163-A. 

26. Southern Livestock Journal, October 7, 1880. a 
272 Ibid., October 7, 1000; Lee to Stone, August 12, 1880, Miss. Archives, Gov. Corre, File E~163~-A. i 
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course, withdrew during the year. In February, 1881 General Lee reported that 72 original enrollees had 
fallen by the wayside. He was not perturbed, however, by this loss, as the General, the college physician, 
Dr. Phares, and the majority of = faculty felt that the enrollment should be allowed to drop to 250 stu- 
dents before adding any new ones. 


An examination of the sources from which the college drew its first student body discloses some sig- 
nificant facts about the beginnings of the college, The bulk of the enrollment was from Oktibbeha County 
(78) and the three prairie counties to the east: Lowndes (27), Noxubee (24), and Monroe (29). These coun- 
ties provided 158 of the 354 students. The only other counties sending more than five men were; Prentiss 
(15), DeSoto (9), Grenada (6), Chickasaw (7), Carroll (9), Holmes (6), Winston (8), Lauderdale (11), Madi- 
son (10), Hinds (13), Rankin (10), Copiah 73, Wilkinson (6), Pike (65, and Franklin (7). 29 

Obviously, to start with the college drew the major portion of its students from neighboring areas, 
which profited by the proximity of the institution to their homes, At Starkville the college more or less 
took over Sellers! boys' school that had been in operation in the community; but aside from that, local 
patronage by day students was bound to be large. What is more impressive is the attendance from the Aber- 
deen, Columbus, and Macon areas. Such a top-heavy enrollment from these near-by areas was certain to 
cause a demand for a disproportionate amount of space in the dormitories for a very small area of Missis- 
sippi, In fact, as we shall see, a cry soon went up for an apportionment policy which would spread the en- 
roliment more evenly over the entire state. 

As for the remainder of the state, attendance apparently was lowest from the Delta and the deep Piney 
Woods areas of South Mississippi, where support for the college bill had been somewhat lukewarm in the 
Legislature. The old Black Belt, that area of bluff and brown loam extending from Wilkinson county to 
Marshall county, contributed well to the first student body, probably because it was here that King Cotton 
had done his worst and the need of scientific agriculture was most keenly felt. That the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry as such helped swell the first enrollment is certainly true, and the representation from the Grange 
strongholds was encouraging, if not very numerous, 

Many factors directed a prospective collegian towards the new college at Starkville. Proximity, Grange 
ties, and awareness of the need for agricultural education were doubtless most prevalent. But there were 
other reasons, we may be sure; the fact that someone knew or was related to someone on the college staff or 
on the board of trustees; the desire to try out something new; the conviction on the part of an anxious par- 
ent that the moral atmosphere of Starkville was wholesome; the intention to work one's way through college; 
perhaps even dissatisfaction with one’s success elsewhere—essentially the same factors that determine the 
choice of a college today. 

At last the doors of the college were open, even if the buildings were not completed. A skeleton 
staff was on hand, even if their duties in some cases were still to be prescribed, Also, students were on 
the grounds, even if, like many students before and since, their reasons for being there were not always 
clear, So, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi was ready to function. The task of 
working out curricula, of adapting the educational process to what was a new order of things for its day, 
was now no longer in the realm of conjecture. It was up to Lee and the trustees, forgetting all others, 
to marry the academic with the practical and beget industrial training for the masses, What lay ahead was 
to be largely a matter of trial and error. 

There has been considerable argument as to whether General Lee had a "plan."' He doubtless did have 
a planein fact, many plans, and he had to change them time and time again, But, plan or no plan, he had 
@ purpose, about which he seems never to have been the least in doubt; namely, to make the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College first of all agricultural, then, if conditions warranted, mechanicale=but first and 
last, practical in its emphasis, : 

In attacking the problems of college administration and policy Lee developed plans of battle that were 
no less painstakingly worked ever and cautiously put into operation than those of a general of armies on 
the battlefield, As will be seen, Lee carefully pondered almost every step, often no doubt consulting his 


pet about whom campus tongue waggers jokingly remarked, "General Lee runs the college, and Mrs. Lee runs 
eneral Lee," 
* 


At the outset, certain features of the college were more or less already taken for granted, and one of 
these was a system of student labor. In fact, at a board meeting on May 16, 1879, nearly a year before a 
single professor, or even a president, had been selected, resolutions had been adopted. establishing a sys- 
tem of compulsory labor: 

Whereas; Desiring to make the A & M College a success, and recognizing Agriculture 
and Mechanics not only as a science to be taught, but also an art to be practiced, there- 
fore be it, 

Resolved, That the principles of Science as taught in the curriculum, shall be prac- 
tically applied in the field and workshop, and to this end not less than three hours labor 
per day shall be required of each student attending this Institution, in compensation for 
which the tuition and board of the Students shall be free, and be it further 

Resolved, That students who desire to labor, in addition, a sufficient amount to pay 
for their Clothing, shall have the opportunity of doing so,39 ; 

Here was a scheme which epitomized the great leveling influence of agricultural and mechanical educa- 
tion as demanded by the Grange and championed by the masses of the people. Editorials, resolutions, pro- 
Spectuses, catalogues, and personal letters of the founding fathers of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College made of compulsory student labor the theme, constantly repeated, of the new experiment. Indeed, 
there was something about the notion of a rich man's son laboring shoulder to shoulder with a poor man's 
son that was not merely good politics but actually challenged the ancient American spirit of adventure, 
of wanting to be in at the creation of something brave, and new, and different. The idea was, or at least 
in this case proved to be, impractical; but the idealism of the thing provided a sort of leaven for the 
lump. There has always been a spirit at the college that students have called "democratic;" there has been 


20, Minutes of the Faculty, February 19, 1001. 29. Biennial Report, 1883, 13. 
30. Minutes of the Board, May 16, 1879. 
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an earthiness that is not solely accounted for by the presence of a large number of people interested in 
the earth sciences, 

Nothing perhaps can better show how the men at the grass roots areas felt about the labor and self- 
help aspects of the college than an inquiry made by one of them to Governor Stone in 1880, Here was a 
man who wanted his three sons to be able to work their way through school, In fact, he felt that the 
whole family could work} "I am very poor and not able to labour, I have a wife & two Daughters as Do- 
mestic as can be and if I could get the Stewardship of the Board Department, I would be glad to take it... . 
My wife & Daughters are good with the Needle and Sewing Machine. Can cut and make any kind of a Garment, 
so that I think at the Colledge would be a good place for them to get something to does. .™ 

Very often the college authorities were embarrassed by the demands of those who thought schooling at 
A. & Me College was to be obtained simply by the performance of work. In his first report to the Legis- 
lature, Lee wrote: 

For a long time, our people did not understand this feature, They thought the boys 
could work their way through and get a first-class education too. Many boys came here 
under this delusion although they knew they could not do it at home. A student here 
has many advantages. He not only gets his tuition free from the State, but he has an 
opportunity to work, and pay from one-half to two-thirds or more of his board, If he 
remained at home he would still have to incur expense of board and clothing, which are 
unavoidable even in attending school under any conditions, 32 

Both dormitory and day students were required to work, and from two to three hours of the afternoon 
were set aside for this activity, the weather permitting, Compulsory labor was limited to only five days, 
but those desiring to make extra money could increase their earnings by working from six to ten hours on 
Saturday, or for longer periods during the remainder of the week, The labor did not, as originally had 
been expected, entirely cancel both board and tuition payments. Tuition was to be free, while labor would 
be applied on the monthly board charges, However, by extra work students could "more than meet their 
board bill."33 

At first students received eight cents an hour, or about $35 a year, for "labor faithfully performed, "34 
Apparently even this was a drain on college funds, for in 1882 the board began to retrench by paying the 
day students in the sophomore and junior classes only one-half the regular amount for their labor, In 
March 1886, after the Burkitt appropriation onslaught, the board reduced payments to all students to six 
cents and set an individual maximum of ninety hours per month. Nevertheless, two years later the eight 
cent rate was restored with a provision for deductions for "negligence and inefficiency." 

Soon after the student labor scheme went into effect, Professor Gulley worked out a system whereby 
each day's labor would be graded on the basis of ten points, just as in classroom recitations, and the 
pay determined accordingly. In it only those who averaged eight points for the month were allowed to 
receive the maximum of eight cents. 

Student labor was generally done in groups with one of the number acting as foreman, This leader was 
to be responsible for the work and conduct of the group, recording the time, marking the quality of the 
work performed, and reporting any misconduct or infraction of the labor rules. Foremen were usually se- 
lected from the men with the highest marks in their labor for the previous tern. 

Labor might consist of almost any task that needed to be performed: on the farm, the garden, the. nur- 
sery, the shops, or the grounds in general.2/ In December, 1880, General Lee boasted that “over one hun- 
dred can be seen every evening clearing up ground, ditching, fencing up around the buildings, hauling our 
cotton seed, digging and cutting up stumps, sweeping out the buildings, etc."3° Dr, Evens recalls vivid- 
ly the hours he spent cutting trees and grubbing stumps to prepare « drill field, 

After one year of its operation, Lee was high in his praise of the labor system. Speaking to the 
Mississippi Press Association in June, 1881, he boasted that already "the youth of Mississippi have solved 
the problem as to whether Mississippi boys can and will workg it is a slander on them to say they cannot 
and will not; I have had to restrain them, and they were as earnest in work as in their studies..e. . The 
youth of Mississippi are capable of anything where they are properly guided. If this College does not 
succeed, it is not their fault."32 In his early enthusiasm over the labor system Lee commended in the 
press the leveling influence of the work, "Bold," said he, "is the youngster who will make a slighting 
remark about work. His punishment and treatment by those engaged at it, will enforce silence for the 
future.""'9 In the autumn of 1880, a visitor to the college commented upon the dexterity of the boys with 
axes and grubbing hoes, and shrewdly pointag out that graduates could no longer plead "ignorance how to 
‘ cut wood, to make fires for their mothers,'"td In December, 1882, a newspaper editor who found the boys 
4 working in the garden, in the field, and in setting up the library room, was duly impressed with their 

Nalecrity 
In spite of the tonic effects of a labor scheme wherein "the students who work best...stand highest 
in their classes and Lhave7 best health," some of them entered upon their assigned tasks with less t 
j the proper appreciation of the dignity of labor, particularly after the novelty of the thing wore of fie 3 . 
i In an interview in November, 1882, Lee admitted that the students "did not like the work et first.' 


31. Jon A. Galbreath to Stone, September 7, 1880, Miss. Archives, Gov. Corr., File E-l64~-A. 
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A regulation of 1887 suggests the temptations that the Devil customarily put in the way of the high-spir- 
ited students; "Singing, shouting, aaarhed ema other students or disrespect shown to the acting fore- 
man or peopie passing are strictly prohibited.' o) Among the "people passji' ." there were sometimes members 
of the faculty, and the framers of the regulation in question must have re .-.led such incidents as one in 
1882, when Professor Gulley suffered considerable embarrassment by being hailed "in an insulting manner," 
or when a voice from a dormitory window rent the quiet of a Sabbath morning by making "insulting allusions" 
to Lt. Bolton's "Sore head." Gulley, who was present at the second incident, warned Lee bee under such 
conditions "the control and management of the Student labor will soon become a mere farce,' 

Actually there seems to have been a minimum of disciplinary worry in connection with the performance 
of compulsory labor, Certainly from the vantage point of our present day, we marvel that the thing worked 
at all. That Lee, himself, was sincerely convinced of the worth of the scheme is evident from his praise 
of it to the legislature in 1883: 

It also inculcates and retains habits of industry at that period of life when educa- . 
tion is being obtained, At most other institutions no labor is done during this period, 
and a disinclination to work, from habit, is apt to be imbibed, It makes labor honorable 
and demonstrates that labor and a high standard of liberal and scientific education are 
not incompatible, but go hand in hand with the struggle of life, and in developing our 
industries and resources, It is essential that theory and practice go together in the 
education of the farmer and mechanic, This is true of other professions, why not with 
the farmer? The labor feature in this College corresponds with the technical and expen- 
sive instruction ‘not given in the class room) that is given at West Point and Annapolis 
in the numerous drills, encampments, cruises, etc.; that is given in the hospitals and 
dissection rooms of the medical colleges; in the moot courts of the law school; in the 
field work of the engineer; in the shops of the mechanic. All the employees needed, ap- 
paratus and machinery bought, and instruction given technically in these different lines 
is considered very necessary and important, They are the working laboratories of in- 
struction. It involves great expense. All education is expensive, Must the farmer a- 
lone get cheap education? Is he and the mechanic alone to be uneducated in their spec- 
falities? There is no immediate return in all the expense incurred in educating for 
the callings named, in way of profit, except in the future returns to the country, in 
having educated men for their special work. 

In the end the labor system worked and paid itself to death, The legislature was never quite happy 
over the fact that student labor was not productive enough to benefit the college financially. The col- 
lege farm, which employed the major part of this labor, was unable to show any considerable profit, and 
often it was operated at a loss. Lee argued, of course, that the labor was educational and entailed no more 
expenditure than any other laboratory work. But to cash~hardened legislators the plain fact was that the 
College was paying for student labor more than it would pay for ordinary work hands, 

The student labor system was foredoomed, perhaps, by its very nature, for compulsory work has rarely 
proved a lasting success; but it was doubtless the advent of the mechanical course in the nineties that 
hastened the process, Already the college purse was being taxed to pay for agricultural labor, ds Lee 
had pointed out in the report for 1889, and as had been obvious from his reports of earlier years. Should 
shop work in the mechanical department be recompensed also? Or, if not, should mechanical students be 
given work on the farm in order to fulfill the compulsory labor requirement. In the latter case, when 

a would the mechanical students be able to do shop work that was essential to their course? The inevitable 

a conclusion could have been nothing other than against payment for work in the shops, Mechanical students 

i were, therefore, dropped from all labor except shop work, and no payment was allowed for this activity. 
"I say," remarked Lee, "that the work on the farm earns money and should be paid." Of course, as Lee ad- 
mitted at an agricultural college meeting in 1892, the decision not to pay for "shop" labor was having a 
Salutary effect on the agricul tural course, for students had threatened a mass migration to engineering 
when that field was first established. 

Under Hardy the student labor system was, as enrollment increased, to become impracticable even for 
egricultural students, In his first report to the board he admitted that the labor fund for the previous 
biennium had been exceeded by over $1,000.+9 By this time the requirement had already been modified so 
that the agricultural student was expected to labor "from two se three hours each day, three to five days 

in the week, limited by money appropriated for this purpose"! Such continued to be the policy for the 

: entire Hardy era, but under Hightower the compulsory labor requirement was dropped entirely, while a stu- 

i dent self-help scheme which had grown popular under Hardy, became the policy of the college. Nonetheless, 
the original plan had been far more successful in Mississippi than in other states where it was tried, and 

: there is little doubt that in the early years it served not only as a democratizing savor in the college 

“i life but also as a means whereby many a peor men’ * son might afford an education. 


_ “Arid including military tactics," were the words of Congress in prescribing the curriculum for the 
land-grant colleges, For a variety of reasons military became a major feature of Mississippi A, and M, + 
After all, the president of the college was a West Pointer and a Confederate general, He greatly admired 
the West Point curriculum, and was accused of having taken it over intact for use at the college. In real- 
ity, 1t was not the letter but the spirit of the West Point curriculum that he introduced, namely its sin- 
gleness of purpose, As for the discipline that Lee established at A. and Li. y there could be little doubt 
that it would have a strong military flavor. Yet, as we shall see, the General was no stickler for the 
outward manifestations of military grace, end whenever military discipline threatened to become a matter 
of demerit-baiting over infinitesiml details, he was the first one to challenge such a trend. In fact, 
here again Lee seems to have considered military training as inculcating an attitude of mind more than an 
ability to exhibit a repertory of impressive postures. 
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In another respect the military feature was peculiarly adapted to the college. It was to be a school 
of the people, where one man's son was no better than another man's, unless he exhibited the superior mili- 
tary qualities which would place him in command of his fellow students, in which case even as an "officer" 
he need not have a "gentlemanly" background, Just as was the case with the student labor scheme, so in the 
military feature, a leveling influence was at work, This was an age of "citizen" armies, which had been 
largely the invention of the men who manned the barricades in revolutionary France; and this new democratic 
trend in the military sphere might well have a counterpart in the academic field when men set about the cre- 
ation of "citizen" colleges, The uniform itself was intended to erase social distinctions, so that the on- 
ly "Joe" the undergraduate could affect in dress was not that fitted out at some exclusive "collegiate" haber- 
dashery but was simply "government issue." i 

The first commandant was Edwin P. Bolton, of Pontotoc, who had been on duty at the Mississippi Military 
Institute at s Christian when General Lee and Governor Stone applied to Washington for his transfer to 

Fe the college. Lacking equipment to begin with and being unable to pat men into uniform for the first few 
months, Bolton entered upon his duties considerably handicapped. However, by January, 1881 the uniforms 
were being received.93 

Some delay in the receipt of uniforms had been occasioned by the fact that the trustees were determined 
to obtain a state-produced outfit, and the only mill capable of providing such was the Mississippi Mills at 
Wesson, which was greatly taxed to supply the great demand occasioned by the college order, The Mississippi 
Mills was unable to produce worsteds; consequently the uniform was made of a good quality of cashmere in 
Confederate gray consisting of a coat,pants, and vest, together with a "neat gray cadet cap." The entire 
outfit was purchased by the trustees and resold to the students for "a little less than $12,054 The uni- 
form was to be worn within a radius of five miles of the campus by all students, both dormitory and day, 
and in 1882 Lee boasted that "the boys have been elevated in their self esteem over 50 per cent since don- 
ning them,"99 

With the arrival of the "arms and accountrements," including "two pieces of artillery" which were to 
be supplied by the Federal Government, the students were organized into a battalion of four companies, and 
regular afternoon drills were instituted. In 1882 one company was invited to disport itself at the Aberdeen 
Fair, making "such a fine appearance that the West Point Rifles ae to drill with them under any cir- 
cumstances," thereby forfeiting the blue ribbon to the college unit.9 

Lee's idea of the function of the military was that it should furnish "the machinery of discipline, be- 
sides giving boys a manly bearing." The duties of the military officer at the college came to be menifold. 
He was first of all Professor of Military Science and Tactics, which was his only real obligation under fed- 
eral law. However, the college detailed him as Commandant of Students, with quarters in the basement of 
the dormitory, and Inspector of Commons, with supervision over mess hall disciplins. These duties entailed 
no end of headaches and controversy. In fact, Bolton eventually ran afoul of General Lee in the inter- 
pretation of the duties of the Commandant of Students, particularly in the assigning of demerits. Finally, 
the military officer was often called upon in the early years to teach mathematics and engineeringi 

In the first catalogue, Bolton described the discipline of the school as "not severe-indeed it is 
rather liked by good, orderly, well disposed, law-abiding pupils; but what there is, is rigidly enforeed."99 
The first regulations apparently were adapted from those in force at the Alabama Military Institute. 0 it 
was soon obvious that Bolton's ideas of discipline were more adapted to the battlefield than the campus; 
for we find in the autumn of 1882 that Lee was calling him to task for essaying to assign demerits for non- 
military along with military offences, The result was a bitter controversy which served as a rallying 
ground for other faculty discontents and entailed a hasty summoning of the board to settle the "clash of 
jurisdiction,"61 As a result, Bolton's recall was requested and the officer was relieved of all duties as 
Commandant of Students, the task being assumed in the interim by H.H. Harrington, Captain of Company A. 
Accordingly, Bolton was removed by the War Department at the end of the session. As a final gesture, in 
December, 1883 the ex-commandant, who had beer. prevented from blowing his own horn while at the college, 
sent from his new station at Fort Bliss as a Christinas gift to the battalion, a set of bugles "with ex- 
tra mouth pieces,"63 : 

After the Bolton crisis, a new schedule of demerits was issued, one which wed considerable lenien- 
cy toward freshmen on the grounds that they were "unfamiliar" with regulations, Henceforth, Lee's ideas 
about ee ape seem to have prevailed, and in his report of 1883 Lee described the policy as "mild but 
firm,' The catalogues issued after the Bolton incident were very careful to point out the authority of 
the president in military affairs, particulerly in the awarding of major punishments and the setting of 
the demerit scale. Also, emphasis was placed on the right of appeal to the president in wee tine "through 
the Commandant" whenever students "think justice not done, or that they have a grievance ."'6 

The students appear never to have been entirely satisfied with the uniform. Constant petitions for 

; changes were being made, and there was considerable clamor from the seniors to be permitted to wear @ special 
uniform, a concession that was allowed in 1897 on condition that they were "up in all their studies." Mean- 
while, changes in the general uniform were authorized in 1887 and 1894, and in 1896 a "fatigue jacket" was 
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4ntroduced "for the comfort of the students."°7 The cost of the uniform was kept at a very low figure, 
The Wesson Mills seems to have lost the contract early, probably because tho type of material produced 
was unsatisfactory for making dress uniforms, For a time several contractors were apparently used si- 
multaneously; put in 1885 the board gave its entire order to one firm in an effort to save money for 
the students .° In the nineties agitation arose for free uniforms furnished by the U.S, Government, 

a matter that occasioned any number of resolutions by the faculty» the trustees, and even the Ameri- 
oan Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 7 Although attempts to obtain free 
uniforms were to be unsuccessful for some years to come, the cost to the student seems to have remained 
low. In 1899, for example, the outfits were obtained from an Alabama firm at 914.50 each, 

That the military training given by the college was of a high order seems to have been universal- 
ly conceded, The dress parades, particularly at commencement, the sham battles, and all the excite- 
ment of military display became a familiar and colorful feature of college life. In fact, the student's 
entire stay at A. & lip was closely associated with the military, as will be seen in a subsequent chap- 
ter on student life. 

No few graduates of the school went forth to the regular army, or the militia, In 1694, Lee in- 
formed the U.S. Inspector General that over 20% of the officers of the National Guard in Mississippi 
were former students of the College./2 At the National Guard encampment of 1895, one colonel, two ma- 
jors, nine captains, and eight lieutenants, together with many enlisted men, were A. & M. graduates, 2 
When the Spanish American War broke out, both graduates and students flocked to the colors, The senior 
class was graduated early in order to allow its members to volunteer. 3 In 1899 the president reported 
that the college had contributed to the army one lieutenant colonel, one major surgeon, four majors, six 
captains, one first lieutenant and adjutant, one first lieutenant and quartermaster, fourteen lieutenants, 
one sergeant major, eight first sergeants, fourteen sergeants, twenty-eight corporals, ten buglers, and 
fifty-three privates./' 

Never forgetting his military background on the one hand or his agricultural experience on the other, 
Lee gave the college a well-balanced diet. Always insisting that the military was not the characteris- 
tic feature of the college and must be kept secondary in importance, he nevertheless did not hamper its 
development. Indeed, he found room in his scheme of things for both swords and plowshares, Lee's mili- 
tary bent seems to have given him a direction he might not otherwise have had in achieving the industri- 
al objectives of the college, In a revealing speech delivered at an agricultural college meeting in 
1892, the General said: 

Why do graduates of West Point make good soldiers? It is because they are educated to 

be soldiers, When a boy goes to West Point he sees nothing that is not military. When 

he goes into the library he sees pictures of Scott, Sheridan, Grant, and other distin- 
guished soldiers, and he sees the shelves covered with military books, While he is there 
his eating, his drinking, and his sleeping are military... . When a man goes to an agricul- 
tural college, agriculture should be presented in its most attractive style. He should 
see the best cattle kept in the best style, should see plowing done with the best plows 
and the best teams. When he goes into the orchard he should find the very best fruits, 
and when he goes into the garden he should see the very best vegetables, Make agricul- 


ture attractive every way so that when the boy wakes in the morning he will see beauties 
in the farm./5 


Despite the fact that it should have been one of the major features of college life, the library 
hed very meager beginnings under Lee, There was a scarcity of space for this activity and few means for 
equipping it with furniture and books. With quarters in the basement of the dormitory, the library 
was more or less the orphan ward of the English Department, Dr. Roudebush being the first librarian. 
in the beginning almost no funds were available. Nevertheless, the school was able to boast a number 
of ;ifts from various sources, including g collection (apparently on agriculture) trensferred from the 
University by Dr. MeWo Phillips in 1880.7° The college was also the recipient of many government docu- 
pents, which greatly expanded its holdings./7 As for periodicals, a large number of state newspapers 
contributed copies free of chargeZ) In 1887 Lee estimated that the college spent annually about $130 on 
current periodicals./9 Books were purchased at first more or less upon recommendation of department 
heads, who were required to furnish regular lists of their needs, For some reason there were not re- 
quests enough to consume the pittance allotted in the early years to book purchases, end in 1883 we 
find the startling entry in the minutes of the board to the effect that the “balance of the Library 
Pund /was7 to be set aside for Investment in thorough bred Cattle."90 It is somewhat doubtful that the 
fund actually went into this pecuniary channel, for we find the executive committee in the following 
spring consigning the surplus for disposal at,the discretion of the faculty; and department heads were 
soon making lists of books "to fill up gaps,"ol er 

Gaps aplenty there must heve been, for in the following year Lee reported that during the first 
five years of operation the college had spent only $2,044 on books} As a result, there were not "books 
enough even for reference, and parallel reading for the students in the scientific and literary de- 
partments..., and the books for promiscuous reading [the good General obviously did not mean quite that/ 
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are very insignificant in number,"" All told, there were about 1000 scientific books, or scarcely "three 
volumes to each of the 359 boys at the College." Although Lee asked for a $5000 appropriation to build 
up the collection in 1885 and continued his appeal for some years to come, he had to admit in 1891 that 
in twelve years the college had spent only $2,200 on books, an increase in expenditures since 1885 of 
less than $200! In 1891 the collection included 551 technical and scientific bg. 715 volumes of "a 
literary and miscellaneous character," and 1928 volumes of free public documents, 2 two years later, 
the library was in the same rut as before, and Lee Debi the board and the legislature for being 
“penny wise and pound foolish" in the withholding of funds,%3 

The board finally yielded to Lee's insistence, and after 1893 the matriculation fee of $5 was ear- 
marked for library use. By 1896 the new source of revenue had enabled the library to spend about $800 
on books, the total general collection now numbering, exclusive of documents and pamphlets, 1586 volumes, 
By 1898 over a thousand additional books had been secured, the total collection now amounting to 5,231 
bound volumes and 7,640 pamphlets; and at the turn of the century .the bound volumes had risen to 7,084, 

The first rules for the use of the library were apparently drawn up in 1881 by Roudebush; but these 
were revised by a faculty committee in 1883, when a standing committee was set up to supervise the fa- 
cility. Hours during which the library was open were from two to four-thirty Monday through Friday af- 
ternoons, from nine-thirty to noon and two to four-thirty in the afternoon on Saturdays, and from ten- 
thirty to noon on Sundays, The Sunday hours were eventually shifted to from one-thirty to four in the 
afternoon, Of course, professors had a pass key allowing them to enter at any time,86 Strict limita- 
tions on the withdrawal of books were maintained, Usually an assistant librarian actually operated the 
library, the faculty member who held the title of librarian h-ving buta supervisory capacity. The assist- 
ant generally depended heavily upon student labor. Althougis there were often more than a hundred men 
in the library at one time, discipline seems to have been good. 7 In keeping with the decorum of its 
hallowed atmosphere, the _—so forbade "smoking, tobacco-chewing, loud talking, spitting on the 
floor, or other disorder."© 

Compulsory labor, military discipline, and the required and/or "promiscuous" reading were among the 
essential appurtenances of college life at A. & M., but most important of all was the course of study, 
The organic act by which the Agricultural and Mechanical College of hiississippi had been created charged 
the trustees with maintaining a "first class institution at which the youth of the State of Mississippi 
may acquire a common school education and a scientific and practical knowledge of agriculture, horticul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, also of the proper growth and care of stock without, however, excluding oth- 
er scientific and classical studies, including military tactics,"89 

When Lee and his trustees set about putting into operation the rather ambitious design of the legis- 
lature, every attempt was made to abide by the very letter of the lew, “dhethor the founding legislators 
had conceived of the Agricultural and Mechanical College as providing "a comapn school education" in the 
literal sense or not-wand the “acter was argued for years to come«=the academic inadequacies of the first 
student body settled the question at least for the time being, Less than a hundred of the men who en- 
tered were ready for college work. Such a possibility had been anticipated, and the preparatory depart- 
ment was being readied long before the first students arrived; but the condition that actually developed 
apparently took the authorities by surprise, 

Free public schooling was still a novelty in Mississippi, and in the period of transition betizeen 
the decline of the privately-operated academy and the birth of the public school, the three R's had 
suffered extreme mortification, In the press Lee was soon lamenting the lack of thoroughness which he 
found in "the free-school system."90 Naturally those towns where public schools had existed for decades 
before the Civil War could provide better training than was available in the small country schools. At 
any rate,the "town boys" ranked highest in the first student body, which was divided into three classes: 
14 sophomores, 73 freshmen, and 267 "preps,""91 

During the first session the Preparatory Department proved to be the major part of the college, and 
the professor of this department became a full-fledged member of the college faculty. 92 Two full years 
of training were provided, Admission to the pre-college course was contingent upon the student's being 
at least fifteen years of age, and he should possess “an elementary knowledge of Spelling, Reading, Geog- 
raphy, and the four operations in Arithmetic." The course of study for the first year included mental 
arithmetic, elementary grammar and composition, spelling and reading (out of the Sixth Eclectic Reader), 
writing end declamation, The second preparatory year included a review of arithmetic, together with 
English grammar, geography, writing, and declemation for the first semester, followed by algebra, analy- 
sis, geography, U.S. History, writing, and declamation for the second semester,93 Except for whatever 
he received by way of practical training in the labor squads, the preparatory student partook of naught 
in the way of agricultural and mechanical education until some years leter. 

The preparatory course was to begin with purely and simply a pre-college course that might as well 
have been offered at the University of Mississippi as at the Agricultural and Mechanical College. It 
would be unfair, however, to criticize the college administration for such a curriculum, After all, 
the whole idea of the preparatory course at first was to do what the high school had not done in the 
light of scholastic standards for graduation at that time. In fact, the collego seems to have suffered 
the preparatory course as a necessary evil, or at best deemed it a family educational skeleton to be 
kept quietly in a closet and not made a fuss over, Lee, himself was apparently enxious to dispense with 
it and in April, 1881 he voted against the entire faculty on the issue of making the preparatory course 
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a two-year currioulum.94 In 1883, the board abolished the principalship of the Preparatory Department, 
placing the heads of the departments of English and Mathematics in charge. In taking such action the 
trustees apparently wished to coordinate the work of readying students for the college courses by plac~ 


ing the responsibility directly upon those devartments most vitally concerned witi. entrance deficiencies,” 


General Lee's first recorded decision regarding the collegiate course of study was reported to ' 
the faculty in December, 1880 in preparation for the second term. Once again the problem of deficiencies 
was involved, Finding that the freshman class was still weak in arithmetic and history, both of which 
they had studied the first term, Lee remarked: 
This class ought to review Arithmetic and History, as they are not up as they should be= 
History was in first term, but two hours was taken in English for Analysis and Higher EInglish— 
and now by action of Faculty, Bookkeeping is put in third term, and will, in my opinion en- 
croach on that term, They need the arithmetic more than English, but need both. : 
For the sophomores Lee prescribed the making up of agriculture, which had been intended as a freshman 
subject. Even though the resulting schedule would be somewhat crowded, Lee felt that as one of the sube 
jects was chemistry, with Seg, hours in the laboratory, which was "not severe brainwork," the students 
would survive the onslaught. Indicative of the practical inclinations of the president is the fact 
that he had already included in his curriculum some elementary training in bookkeeping and that he was 
resenting a strict adherence to the traditional curriculum in English. 
On December 30, the faculty adopted its first definite course of study, covering the entire four 
college years. It was this curriculum that appeared with only a few changes in the first catalogue. A 
few revisions are, however, significant. First of all, arithmetic, which had apparently been placed in 
the freshman course to ready the new students for algebra, was. dropped, and two full terms of algebra 
and geometry were provided. In April the faculty had ruled that a knowledge of algebra through equa- 
tions of the first degree te made a prerequisite for admission as a freshman,?/ hiore time was also al- 
lotted to mechanics, and two terms of astronomy were provided. Another, and perhaps more controversial 
change was the addition of one more term of English. Although this doubtless was not the President's 
desire, the head of the English Department, Dr. Roudebush, had somehow or other got his own way. It 
was not to be many months before the two men were to clash, and the amount of English to be required was 
certainly a point at issue. The addition of another term of English appears to have been made at the 
expense of the teaching of bookkeeping, which does not appear on the curriculum published in the first 
catalogue. In this connection, it would seem that bookkeeping was to be placed on a tutorial basis, for 
in July, 1881 the trugtees resolved that "all pupils in this Institution be taught penmanship and book- 
keeping by a tutor."9 Nevertheless, six months later the trustees authorized the president in "his 
judgement" to employ a "lecturer on Book-Keeping at @ Salary not to exceed One hundred Dollars, " and 
the second annual catalogue restored bookkeeping to the freshman curriculum, while English studies 
were reduced by half a term.79 
One of the first problems that Lee had to face grew out of the necessity of a choice between the 
traditional academic curriculum and the "practical" demands of the "industrial" course of study. He 
found arrayed upon the side of the old order a host of parents, together with a considerable element in 
his ow faculty. "In deference to the wishes of a large class of citizens in the State," Lee and the | 
board originally yielded to the extent of allowing tutorial work in the classics, In an address to the | 
people in May, 1880 the trustees announced that Latin and Greek would be taught to such as desired to 
take these subjects at an extra charge and as an extre joed to the student, for there was no intention 
of robbing the practical studies to pay the classics. 00 General Lee reiterated this stand in his ade 
dress to the public in July. On October 6, 1880, the board authorized Lee to employ "one or more teach- 
ers in the Classics, who shall teach such of the boys as may wish to study the languages, said teacher 
or teachers to receive their pay from the students instructed at the rate of $10 per term or $30 per 
year," 
The classicists were, of course, not satisfied with the board's compromise, One of the discontent- 
ed) who attended the commencement of 1881, returned to give the Clarion a piece of his mind to the effect 
that it was surprising that an institution "claiming, in some sort at least, to be literary, should ex- 
clude from its curriculum so important a means of mental discipline and of preparation for scientific 
culture, as that which it supplied by the Study of Latin and Greek Languegesec. « Somewhere in the six 
years curriculum let place be given for at least an elementary course, in the ancient languages; and 
let them be required and taught as other regular studies, without additional charge to the student,"103 
Lee employed J. A. Bailey, of Columbus, as Instructor in Ancient Languages and Assistant in the 
Preparatory Department. In his catalogue description of the work of the department of classics, Bailey 
Stressed the value of the Latin and Greek in understanding scientific nomenclature. During the year 
1880-1581 Bailey gave classes in Sallust, Ovid, Caesar, and Latin Grammar, Significantly enough, al- 
though forty enrolled during the first year, the average attendance was only twenty. The advisa- 
bility of continuing the classical course seems to have been argued considerably during the summer 
of 1881, especially in the press, Ultimately, of course, the financial issue would arise, Why, a . 
critic would say, waste the state's money at Starkville "on subjects that belong to other schools and 
ere not essential to be taught"! in an agricultural college7?105 Although Bailey had foreseen an "in- 
crease of pupils" for the 1881-1882 session, the "Department of Ancient Languages" perished quietly 
during the fall, without even so much as an official burial by the board of trustees, In fact, the 
dead languages at A. & M. were stillborn. Yet,before the language schome was dropped,no few students 
had come to grief under it. Dr. Evans pointed out at least one case in which parents insisted that 
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a boy take Latin and Greek, even if it were as extra work, The result wae such a heavy load that the 
student finally had to drop out of school. 

With the classics vanquished, the remaining phalanxes of the liberal arts, with Sullivan in command 
and the Roudebushes bringing up the rear, fought # considerable delaying action until the autumn of 1882, 
The maneuvers of this group remained somewhat obscured by the polite language or gentlemanly silence of 
the records, But in autumn of 1882 the battle was joined, Sullivan's own private grudge appears to have 
been the failure of the president to obtain funds for apparatus for the Department of Mathematics and 
Civil Engineering, over which Sullivan had been placed. But Sullivan had begun as a pro“essor in the 106 
Preparatory Department and his bias was distinctly in fevor of the traditional liberal arts curriculum. 
Dr. Roudebush, of course, was sn ardent supporter of classical training, a fact that meant an inevitable 
clash between him and Lee, One must also remember that Roudebush, as runner-up for the presidency, may 
have allowed his personal disappointment to fan the flames of ill-feeling kindled by the friction of 
educational theories, 

Other matters were involved in the crisis of 1882, particularly a difficulty already mentioned be- 
tween Lee and the Commandant, Lt. Bolton, over the handling of non-military aspects of discipline, At 
any rate, the affair cleared the air and came near to clearing the staff also, The faculty minutes for 
November 13, 1882 are a monument to the occasion. Written by young Roudebush as his last act as secre- 
tary of that body was a single line: "The faculty met, all present, Faculty adjourned," By the next 
meeting, on November 27, Dabney Lipscomb, of Columbus, had become Acting Professor of English, while 
J. Me. Barrow, also of Columbus, had been employed as Acting Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 
and the Preparatory Department had been taken over by T. W. Stockard, 

Actually, during the critical year of 1682-1883, the faculty was practically made over, Lee ob- 
tained removal of Lt. Bolton, who was succeeded by Lt. William L. Buck; but in the interim, W. H. 
Harrington, who had been Captain of Co, A., acted as Commandent, also serving as assistant to the 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics. Harrington had been impressed into teaching chemistry after the 
death of Dr. Kedzie in February 1682; the headship of the department, however, was filled by John A. 
Myers, who also served as the first State Chemist. In the same year, J. J. Colmant was employed as 
Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, relieving Gulley of a portion of his work in the agriculture 
Department, Also Adolph Zucker, the architect of the "college" building, became Instructor in Draw- 
ing,in accordance with « provision made by the trustees in July, 1882.2 In the Preparatory Depart- 
ment J. A. Macon and the Rev. G. T. Storey joined the staff, only Stockard and Sellers remaining from 
the old regime, At the end of the year Sellers left, together "die Storey and Mecon, while J. H. 

Logan and Buz Walker joined the Preparatory Department staff 2° Of the "founding professors" in the 
college proper, only Gulley in Agriculture and Phares in Biology remained. Both these men were un- 
questionably committed to the furtherance of "practical" education. "It is an able Faculty," Lee 

boasted in 1883. "There is not a discordant element in it. Each one is using his best endeavors to 
build up the College. They believe in industrial education.'"109 

That the curriculum became "industrial" in any revolutionary sense after the autumn of 1882 would _ { 
pe far from the truth. In 1883 Lee described the course of study in the college department as being 
"a liberal education in English, mathematics and Ethics; and a scientific and practical education in) 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,"110 there was certainly no diminution in the number of hours dee- 
voted to English studies. In fact, under Dr. W. He Magruder, who was elected head of the Department } 
of English in June, 1883, the English course of study was rewritten and increased by a term, so that 
the student took English courses during seven of the twelve terms in attendance, 111 Magruder seems, 
however, to have designed his English training along more practical lines than had formerly been the 
case. His objectives, as listed in the Catalogue of 1883-1884, were: (1) to give "such a knowledge of 
our vernacular" as would make for accuracy in writing and speaking; (2) "to make the advancement of stu- 
dents in this Department so correspond to their progress in the sciences taught here, that they shall 
be able to express in correct and perspicuous English the ideas obtained from their scientific instruc- 
tion;" (3) to afford "a liberal culture in the literature of our language so as to develop a correct 
standard of taste and inculcate original expression;" (4) to make the teaching so practical that no stu- 
dent should complete the collegiate course in English without having obtained "such an accurate, concise, 
and ready use of our mother-tongue as shall fit him for the highest duties of American citizenship of 
which his natural abilities make him capable, "112 A more ambitious, and for that matter, a more politic 
statement of the function to be performed by English teaching in an agricultural and mechanical college 
would be hard to invent, 

In the session of 1883-1884, A. H. Jayne succeeded Barrow in the Department of Mathematics and En- 
gineering, with the Military Commandant, Lt. Buck as assistant. At the end of the session Jayne resigned, 
and for several years the teaching of mathematics remained in the hands of the Commandant.!43° The inclu- 
sion of engineering with mathematics seems to have been more for convenience than with any intention of 
offering a real course of study in the engineering field, A "limited" course in Civil Engineering was 
the sole offering, and about all it involved was surveying taught mainly for the purpose of showing a 
. farmer how to bound his acres in somewhat more technical fashi.n than by simply referring to trees, stones, 

and watercourses, As the catalogue put it, engineering would be offered in such a degree as to "complete 
the studies deemed necessary in the 'School of Agriculture,!"1l 

One other academic field, that of social studies, rounded out the non-technical branches of the cole 
lege. Although there was no separate department offering such subjects, there did exist for some years 
a "catalogue" department, with no officially listed head, which first appeared as the Department of In- 
tellectual and hioral Philosophy, only to be transformed after the first year into Political Science and 
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Morel Philosophy, Then, after hibernating for the year 1603-1884 (when it was not included in the catalogue, 
but apparently functioned as usual), the department settled dowm for Several years under the title Political 
Economy, Moral Philosophy, and Constitution of the United States. The subject matter, which was w.der the 
supervision of the Professor of English, included three topics. at first: political economy, "ment=l philo- 
sophy and logic," and moral philosophy, After the first year tne montal philosophy and the logic perished, 
and in the catalogue of 1884-1885 a course in the Com:titution of the United Stater was added, These 
courses were usually given in the junior or senior year, In the session of 1885-1886, logic was revived and 
placed in the "post-graduate" class, together with psychology. oral Science seems meanwhile to have fallen 
into neglect. However, in 1886 the board requested Lee himself to teach it "as a favor to the Trustees and 
the Patrons of the College,"115 In the end, Dr, Phares took moral science under his wing, thereby becoming 
the foster parent of a strange litter known as the "Departiaent of Biology, Geology, and Moral Science." In 
the curriculum reorganization of 1892, a Department of Mental and Moral Science came into existence under 
Dabney Lipscomb, who had served in the English Department and was Principal of the Preparatory Department, ss 
One year later, Lipscomb's department quit beating around the semantic bush, becoming simply the "Department 
of Psychology and Ethics, "21 

Although not as yet set up as a separate department, history was taught from the beginning, the Depart- 
ment of English assuming the task, At first freshmen struggled with universal history for three short months, 
usually with grievous consequences, Professor Magruder soon became convinced that "the study of general his- 
tory is not adapted to the undeveloped intellect of the average first year student, who finds it impossible 
to follow clearly the many interlacing threads of national story that go to make up the closely woven web 
of the world's history." Also parents seemed to have discouraged their sons from taking history, "thinking 
that a knowledge of it can be obtained by private reading." In 1884-1885, of the 55 who enrolled, only 38 
took the final examination, and of these only 25 passed, Significantly enough, Magruder managed to convince 
the faculty that English History should be substituted for universal history in the freshman year, while 
Universal History was promoted to the junior year,l17 Still there were freshman casualties in history. In 
1886-1887, of 70 enrolled, only 36 completed the course; but there were only two actual failures recorded, 218 
In the next two sessions the story was much the same, except that the number of failures increased. As for 
general history, which biagruder had placed on the junior level, considerable work seems to have been re- 
quired, including two research essays for each student and an address to be delivered before the faculty on 
“an industrial or scientific subject,"119 Eventually, in 1892, after more than a decade of experimenting, 
the college set up the Department of Higtory anc Civics headed by Professor J, M. White, who had been in 
the English Department for some yeers, 20 

The liberal studies-emathematics, English, political science, history, mental and moral science=were 
merely handmaidens to the study of agriculture in the early years of the college. Even the scientific fields 
held somewhat of a similar position, According to Lee, "special stress should be laid on the sciences, such 
as chemistry, botany, geology, zoology, entomology, physiology, physics, mechanics, mathematics, etc., which 
underlie agriculture and the mechanic arts."" Yet, the General was not unaware of the fact that "to under- 
stand properly these sciences, a liberal education, especially in Mnelish, is requisite, The varied condi- 
tions contributing to an intelligent understanding of agriculture as « science and an art, includes an edu- 
cation as broad and liberal as that needed mastering any profession; it differs, however in kind; it is to 
be industrial and practical." To be sure the objective may have been somewhat broad, but actually egricul- 
tural education, whatever its dimensions and no matter what underlay it, remained not only the end but also 
the means to the end. For twelve years not even mechanical training could challenge the supreme concern of 
the college with agriculture, As Lee himself admitted in 1883, one year after the traditionalists had been 
routed from the faculty, "the energies of the College are at present centered on Agricultural education, "121 : 
How Lee evolved his agricultural course is a story in itself, 
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PRISON Ti! MISSISSIPPI 
Its Beginnings, 1890-1906 


by 
ERNEST H, TUCKER 


Graduate Assistant, Division of Sociology and Rural Life 


During the years between 1890 and 1906, the state of Mississippi made wide and sweeping reforms in its 
prison system, It was a period in which there seemed to be @ rebirth of humanitarism in the minds of men, 
for the vicious system of hiring out prisoners to the highest bidder hed operated without criticism not only 
in Mississippi but in all of the Southern states for over thirty years, 


To understand fully the importance and vastness of the changes which took place in the prison system 
in Mississippi between 1890 and 1906, one must go back and study the period and the system used before 1890, 
In the years immediately preceding the Constitutional Convention of 1890. the system of hiring out prisoners 
became very unpopular, and the public began to raise its voice in favor of reform. 

The infsmous hiring system started during the Reconstruction days which followed the Civil War, and 
it lasted for three decades, After the Civil War, crime and lawlessness reached an unprecedented high in 
Mississippi, Thus, when the government of the state was returned to white rule, some system had to be de- 
veloped to cope with the situation, The state did not have prison space or other facilities to control pri- 
soners properly. So, it came to be the practice to hire some of the prisoners out to individuals as workers, 
In time, as the system became profitable to the state as well as to some of the most influential members of 
the state government, the entire contents of prisons would be given to the highest bidder, Hence, a middle- 
man came upon the scene, who, in turn, let prisoners out to other individuals at an increased cost, And 
as may be suspected, this vicious business in human traffic became widespread and deep-rooted, 

Most of the individuals who "bought" prisoners worked them on plantations, And as there was a desire 
to get the most work for the least amount of money, little thought and little effort were expended on pro- 
viding comfort and humane working conditions for the prisoners, In fact, the treatment was downright brutal, 
except for a very fow isolated cases. In most private work camps, there was a person employed by the owners 
to "drive" the prisoners. As a rule these drivers worked their charges at the end of a bull whip. 

The owner of a camp usually did not provide any type of permenent building to house the prisoners, In- 
stead, he merely put up a shed, a roof supported by four poles driven into the ground, And even in cold 
weather, tho convicts were forced to live under these rude types of shelter, 

Persons or companies who hired prisoners were required by law to provide warm and sufficient clothing 
for their charges, But the law was rarely complied with, In most camps, prisoners received second-hand 

* clothes and only on very rare occasions was there an ample supply of these, 

There were no special provisions for the sick, Ailing prisoners were housed and fed like well pri- 
soners, When a convict became sick, he worked as usual with the other prisoners, and if it was suspected 
that he was malingering, he was worked all the harder, If he did not or could not do what he was told, he 
was whipped, Consequently, many prisoners died when whipped. 

In 1880, a law was passed making any theft a felony.? This legislation was intended to control the 
stealing of cattle and hogs by Negroes, The Negroes of the time seemed to have an uncontrollable appetite 
for fresh pork,2 But some of the people that opposed the hiring system claimed that the law was a product 
of the lobby for that system, as there was a great demand for cheap prison labor, 

If the latter was the case, the law echieved the purpose for which it was intended, for it certainly 
increased the number of state prisoners. The number of convicts increased from less than seven hundred to 
over a thousand in one year, With the increase in the number of prisoners, it became easier for the leas- 
ing of these prisoners to be made. The state was glad to get seven dollars per head per month that it aver- 
aged from each prisoner, Then, too, after the state had leased the prisoners, it had little to do with them. 

As a result of the increase in prisoners and the increase in the laxity of the hiring process the lot 

of the convicts became worse. The death rate for the hirelings of the main prison at Jackson rose above 15 
percent. More and more prisoners were being returned to the prison hospital to be allowed to die in bed, 
It seemed that the public neither knew nor cared about the treatment of the states' convicts. The concensus 
of opinion seemed to be that most of the prisoners were "Niggers," ex-Slaves, and didn't deserve any better 
treatment. The few white men in the prison were no better than the "Niggers" and should get the same treat- 
ment. 

The whites, however, were segregated from the Negroes and they were leased separctely, There were 
two reasons for this practice, In the first place, there was a greater demand for Negroes, because they 
could be made to work much more easily. In the second place, Negro prisoners brought more profits than 
white prisoners. No one cared if a Negro was whipped to death «s an example for the others in his camp. 
Negroes could also stand the work in the fields better then the white men, As an example of the difference 
in the price, Negro prisoners were leased for seven dollars a head per month in 1880, whereas white pri- 
soners brought only five dollars per head, 

Although the increased number of convicts worsened the vicious hiring system and brought more suffer- 
ing to a greater number of prisoners, the stage was already set for the overthrow of the system, 

_ For years the hiring system had been consicered natural, for many of the attitudes toward the Negro 
@s Slaves had been retained long after all the slaves had been freed, At this time, the leasing system was 
in operation in all of the Southern states except Virginia. What seems to have brought about the new atti- 
tude toward Negroes and involuntary servitude was the fact that many of the old community leaders who had 
“renitentiary Reforms in Lississippi," fublications of the Mississippi Historical Society, 
902), 14. 
2, Mississippi, Revised Code, 1880, 796. 3. Jones, JoHey loc. cits, 112. 
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been slave owners had died, The new generation seemed to be resigned to accepting the situation as it was, 
not as it has been before the Civil War. 

As early as 1880 Representative T. Marshall Miller moved to appoint a house committee to investigate 
the alleged outrageous treatment of prisoners. Jeff Nelson was appointed to head the group." In the clos- 
ing days of the session the committee disclosed startling revelations, The punishment for slight infractions 
of the rules was exceedingly brutal; the food was bad and insufficient; the houses were open and afforded 
no shelter; these quarters were crowded and filthy; the prisoners were overworked and were cruelly exposed 
to the cold and wet weather, ividence showed that some convicts had died under terrible, cruel, and unusual 
punishnents, This report was published in all newspapers, but it did not ea,pear in the House Journal of that 
year! It was either purposely lost or stolen. 

The whole state of Liississippi was shocked at the findings of the investigating committee. But the 
leasing system was strongly entrenched, with a powerful lobby to work for it, Worse still, the state had bee 
come a partner to this infamous crime against humanity. e 

In the winter of 1834, a river steamer from a plantation in the Delta landed at Vicksburg with 18 con- 
victs who were being returned to the prison at Jackson for hospitalization, Every convict in the group was 
in rags and half naked, Some did not have shoes, even though the ground was covered with ice, Each of the 
prisoners was wretched with disease and their bodies showed marks of whippings and brutal beatings, 

On seeing this spectacle, the city authorities refused to permit the group to be marched through the 
town to the railroad station, The suthorities procured covered wagons to convey the group to the station. A 
Vicksburg newspaper published the story along with a strong editorial calling for a reform of the situation. 
Soon, the Vicksburg affair was aired in every weekly newspaper in the state. The public was outraged, 

By 1886 the need for reform was recognized by all responsible people. Thus, the legislature of that 
year tried to remedy the situation. First, a Board of Control was set up to control the leasing and in- 
spect prison camps. The members of the Board of Control were the railroad commissioners, They were required 
by lew to have the Superintendent of Prisons visit each prison camp once a month, Thus would there be pro- 
tection for the prisoners, or so it wes thought. However, camp operators learned to prepare for the visits 
of the inspectors, If any of the convicts talked to the inspectors, they were later whipped; and in later 
investigations, it was found that some were beaten to death. 

The Board of Control did find abuses, however, and some contracts were cunceled, Also, when abuses 
were found, the facis were published in the newspapers, Frank Johnson, the state Attorney General, also 
helped to arouse public sentiment. He published vigorous attacks on the leasing system, and in his arti- 
cles he suggested ways of reform. 

Although the need for reform was generally recognized, there was little the legislature or anyone else 
could do to really help the situation. For there were eight hundred to a thousand convicts, and no place to 
put them, The prison at Jackson could only accommodate about three hundred, Thus, the legislature of 1886 
presumably did the best it could have done. It provided that all of the convicts should be leased to the 


Gulf and Ship Island Hailroad Company, The purpose was to secure better treatment for the convicts, and ° 
the prisoners were to be used to build a port at Gulfport, for at that time the state did not have a good 
seaport, 


In the next session of the legislature the house made an investization of the treatment of convicts 
under the Board of Control and found that some good had been done; but it was disclosed that inhuman punish- 
ments were still in use. The names of all persons named in the report for cruelty were suppressed, One 
prison camp in lfonroe county was singled out in the report. The treatment at this camp was termed "murder- 
ous." Bull whips were used on neked flesh, and one guard whipped a convict to death in the camp yard with 
the other convicts looking on, The convicts were badly clothed and most were barefooted, This report was 
Signed by T, L. Thomas, of Terry, Mississippi. 

From 1088, when all convicts had been turned over to the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company, to 
1590 their treatment was greatly improved. But in 1890 it had become apparent that a new system of treating 
convicts would have to be worked out and incorporated into the néw constitution, 

At the Constitutional Convention, K. A. Dean, of Lafayette County, an ardent advocate of prison reform 
was made head of a committee to whom all ordinances and resolutions relating to the penitentiary or convict 
leasing system were referred. ir. Dean and his committee were responsible for that :art of the present con- 
stitution controlling the treatment of state prisoners. 


, In the first article concerning prisons, inserted in the new constitution it was specifically stated 
3 that penitentiary convicts should not be hired out: 
i No penitentiary convict shall ever be leased or hired to any person or persons, or cor- 
poration, private or quasi public, or board, after December the thirty-first, A.D. 1894, 
Save as authorized in the next section, nor shall any previous lease or hiring of con- 
victs extend beyond that date; and the legislature shall abandon the system of such leas- 
ing or hiring as much sooner than the date mentioned as may be consistent with the eco- 
nomic safety of the state.7 
The constitution also authorized the employment of convicts on public roads and levees, but these bi 
workers must be at all times under state supervision, It was stated a second tine that convicts would not 
be hired out. It seems that the writers of the constitution did not want any doubt to exist as whether 
convicts could be leased, This article also made 1t impossible for convicts to be taken from a farm after j 
& crop was started, 


Another section of the 1890 constitution gave the state powers that it did not have under the old 
constitution: 


4, Mississippi, House Journal, 1634, 123. 

d+ Jones, Js He, loc. cite, 

6. Mississippi, Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1890, 56-7, 123. 
7. Mississippi, Constitution of 1550, art. 225. 

8. Ibid., Art. X, Sec. 224, 
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The legislature may place the convicts on a state farm or farms and have them worked 
thereon under state supervision exclusively, in tilling the soil or manufacturing, 
or both, and may buy farms for th:t purpose, It may establish a reformatory school 
or schools, and provide for keeping of juvenile offenders from association with har- 
dened criminals, It may provide for the commutation of the sentence of convicts for 
good behavior, and for the constant separation of the sexes, and for the separation 
of the white and bleck convicts as far as practicable, and for religious worship for 
the convicts.? 

Although the state now had a constitution which prohibited the leasing of convicts, the law concern- 
ing the prison system did not go into effect until January 1, 1895. Thus, the leasing of convicts continued 
until that time because the state did not have enough farms on which to place all of the convicts. But the 
members of the state agencies concerned with the control of convicts kept doing all that was possible to 
remedy the situation. In 1591, however, the convicts were again leased to individuals, for the Gulf and 
Ship Island Railroad Company had completed its construction program and no longer needed convict labor, 

According to the report of the Board of Control, which was composed of Vovernor J. M. Stone, Frank 
Johnston, J. F. Sessions, Walter Mclaurin, and J, H. Askew, all of the convicts in 1892 and 1893, except 125 
were leased to individuals for work on plantations in the Delta. The price per head for Negroes was nine 
dollars per month and eight dollars per month for white men, But as the price of cotton dropped that year 
the Board of Control reduced the price to eight dollars for Negroes and seven dollars for white men, But 
an entire camp of white men was leased for five dollars per head. 

The 125 convicts left at Jackson were employed in making furniture, wagons, shoes, and clothing. But 

the prison lacked machinery and facilities for handling any more convicts. 
i A few convicts that were not wanted by the leasees were employed on a farm near Jackson. For the year 
of 1892-93, these convicts earned $4,778 above the operating expenses of the farm. Hence, under state super- 
vision even crippled and sick convicts could make a profit for the state on a fara. 

The death rate for the number of prisoners under state supervision was 6,29 percent, while the death 
rate for convicts outside the walls was 7.20 percent. Thus, the death rate for leased convicts was higher 
than for those under official control. 

The Board of Control requested that laws be passed making it possible for the state to buy a farm or 
reclaim some of the state owned land in the Delta. The board also requested that the practice of leasing 
be stopped immediately, 10 

The 1893 report of the penitentiary Warden, M. L. Jenkins, also showed the advantases of state con- 
trol and the ills of the leesing system. All of the fences of the prison at Jackson were repaired, and 
brick walks were laid to all of the buildings. In addition, 420,250 bricks were delivered to the liissis- 
sippi Insane As;lun. 

After making the brick, the same squad was carried to the wood yard where they cut 250 cords of wood. 
After this they had nothing to do and were hired out, that is, all that were able-bodied, But most were 
partially disabled and were not allowed to be sent away. 

The warden also recommended that at the next session of the Legislature, all convicts should be re- 
turned to the walls at Jackson, where some provision should be made for them, There were 800 convicts and 
only about 200 cells in the prison. 

The prison chaplain also attacked the leasing system. He reported that services were held at four 
o'clock each Sunday afternoon, After a rule was passed that visitors could not attend the services, the 
men did much better, But the great hindrance to the men taking pert in the religious program was that 
when they became interested and were beginning to take part in the services, they would be shipped off to 
camps , never to be seen again unless they were returned to the prison hospital because of ill treatment, 

The most effective report of all, however, w:s that of the prison physician, Wirt Johnston. During 
the year he treated 331 cases, Sixty-one of these cases were received from the contractors, and 50 came 
from the county jails. Thus, 111 cases originated outside of the walls, There were 10 cases of consump- 
tion coming from the camps, while there were none within the walls,13 

The number of prisoners for the year 1892-93 was 538 Negro men, 12 Negro women, 174 white men, end 
l white woman, For the year, 2.79 percent were pardoned, 5.43 died, and 4,70 escaped. Hence, a prisoner 
would more than likely die before he was pardoned; so it seemed better to try to escape, 

After the Articles of the Constitution of 1890 banning the leasing of prisoners went into effect on 
January 1, 1395, the Board of Control rented a number of small farms throughout the state for the employ- 
ment of the convicts. These farms were rented because the state had no other place to put the convicts 
until the legislature could provide a permanent prison, 

The legislature of 1694 passed a bill authorizing a commission of five men, three from the House and 
two from the Senate, to purchase within a reasonzble time, not less than four thousand acres or more than 
eight thousand acres for the purpose of establishing a prison farm, The purchase of the land could not 
be concluded, however, until the governor had certified that the price agreed upon was reasonable end the 
attorney general of the state had pronounced, by opinion in writing, that the title of the land was per- 
fect. After the land purchase had been concluded, the Board of Control was to take immediate possession 
and cmploy as many convicts as needed to put the farm in ahepe to receive all of the prisoners, The legis- 
lature appropriated $125,000 to carry the bill into effect.+ 

For some reason the prison law of 1394 was not executed, Apparently neither the Board of Control 
nor the Commission thought the emeunt of land specified in the bill was sufficicont to take care of the 
expected increase in prisoners which would doubtless come with an increasing population, The bill elso 


9. Ibid., Art. X, Sec. 225. 

10."Keport of the Board of Control to the Governor," Mississippi Departmental Reports, 1892-1893, 
1l.!Warden's Report," Dept. 1892-93. 12, "Chaplain's ieport,” Dept. Kep., 1892-3. 
13."Physician's Re,ort,™ 1892-36 

14,"Report of the Board of Control," Dept. Rep., 1892-3. 

15."Report of the Board of Control to vevernor," Dept. Repe, 1894-5, 

16.kiississippi Laws, 1894, 65. 
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left the price of the land to be decided upon by the governor, thereby allowing = loophole for pressure, 
Another suggestion wes that the Board of Control use so.ue of the state-owned lands in the Delta. But 
whatever the reasons may have been, the bill wes never cerried out. 

In 1900, the legislature passed a bill to take the plece of the bill of 1894, In this act, the 
amount of land that the Board of Contrel could buy wes increased to sixteen thousand acres, The law also 
fixed the ceiling price «t six dollars per acre for timbered lends and twenty dollars per acre for lands 
under cultivation. The bill also give the Bourd of Control the power to purchese anything that it saw fit 
to equip the farms preperly for «griculturel pursuits, The amount of 380,000 was approprieted to carry the 
act into effect.!/ But this law, too, seemed to be doomed to be ignered, 

Later, in the 1900 session a movement got under wey to mike use of sone of the state lends in the Delta. 
Before the private land egents knew what wes happening, 2 voncurrent resolution was jxssed th:.t stopped the 
sale of state owned lands until the v-ending prison bills could be disposed of 1% This resolution saved the 
state end the t#xpayers many thousends of dollars, ss will be seen later, 

Some of the legislators were convinced that the Board of Control had procrastinated too much in select- 
ing prison site. Thus, a bill wes passed which made it mandatory that the prison in Jackson be vacated 
and torn down and a new statehouse erected on the’ spot. This bill forced the Board of Control to settle 
down immedistely to work on a new prison. ? Thus, at l-st, a Mississippi state prison farm was not far 
in the future. It wes also apparent that this farm was going to be developed upon some of the state owned 
lands in the Delta, 

The 1900 session of the legislature slso passed a law which required the Board of Control to buy artesien 
well-boring equipment for the purpose of drilling artesian wells by convicts on the property of 211 of the 
state jnstitutions. The deep well at Kississippi State College was drilled with convict labor under this 
bill. 

The 1900 session of the legislature also passed a law which required the Board of Control to build 
walls and to meke other improvements on a small frm in Rankin county for the safekeeping of prisoners, It 
was thought at the tine that this small ferm would become a permanent seyment of the Mississippi prison 
system. But as it leter turned out, this farm was sold along with the other small state farms, 

The 1900 legisleture also passed laws regulating the szle of prison produce. The date for turning 
prison funds over to the treasury was also set. In the ciosing days of the session a concurrent resolution 
w2s passed which required the Board of Control to make = monthly statement of expenditures and receipts. 
lt seems thet there had been some evidence of graft, but nothing was ever proved. Now with « law requiring 
statements tc be made monthly, graft was made more unlikely. With this lew, the prison-conscious legislature 
of 1900 went home. It had passed more laws concerning prisons than zny other Mississippi legislature before 
or since, 

In 1902 the Board of Control bought a farm next to a tract of state-owmed land in Sunflower county. 
This purchase wes made under the act of the 1900 legislature. This addition to the state owned Ilsnds brought 
the size of a proposed Delta prison plant to 13,789 acres. This large trect of land was later named Farchman, 
at this time the Board of Control also recommended to the legislature th. all of the smell prison farms be 
sold with the exce,tion of Rankin «nd Uakley. It was the policy of the Board of Vontrol to have all of the 
white convicts «t ankin and 211 of the women of both races at Oakley. The main prison hospital w:.s also 
located at Gakley.* 

The rise of James K,. Vardsman in Mississippi politics and his election as governor in 1903 brought re- 
vived -fforts to make good the prison reform program of the st«te, Vardaman was bitterly opposed to the 
Board of Control, which he accused of corruption. in 1905,after another investigation, the old Board of 
C.ntrol was discarded, A new act wis passed setting up « strict system of accounting for prison funds, 

This law required that detailed reports of income and expenditures be made et frequent intervals, The new 
law also provided for a Yoard of Trustees to be appointed to administer prison affairs. Under this board was 
&® supe>intendent,who wes directly over 15 sergeants, who worked the convicts at the different camps, Twelve 
of these camps were located st Verciisan in Sunflower county. Here all of the Negro men were engaged in agri- 
culture, Two of the camps were located at Oakley, one at the general hospital and the other composed of 
wonen, There was also the Raniin faru, where all of the white male convicts were located,25 

According to «11 official records, the conviets fared very well under the new prison system. The 
death rate very quickly decreased, Sickness was soon -educed to far below the rate of the civilian popu- 
lation of the st=te. It was also @pparent thet the convicts were well clothed and fed, But discipline wzs 
Strict, and the emphasis was upon work. The lesh was still used, as it was thou -ht that no other type of 
disciplinary action could achieve the same results. 

Thus, 3s we can see, the lot of the convicts in hiississippi had improved since the leasing days, but 
it still left something to be desired of 2 prison system. The treataent was more of a rehabilitative 


measure then it had been under the old leasing system. At least, the prison system of 1907 was a step in 
the right direction. | 


17. Mississippi, Laws, 1900, 67. 

> 2. 

19, lbid., 57. 

20, Ibid, 66. 

21. ibid., 67, 

22, Mississippi, Laws, 1902, 97. 

24, “Report of the Board," Lidssissippi Departmental neports, 1905-1907. 
25- Idem; Mississippi, Laws, 1906, 293; Albert D. Kirwan, Mississippi Politics, 1876-1925, Ph.D. Thesis 
(Duke University, 1947), 309. 
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ACTIVITIZ5 


SNELLGROVE ADDRESSZS STARKVILLE ROTARY CLUB 


Dr. Harold S, Snellsrove, assistant professor of European history. spoke be- 
fore the Starkville Rotary Club on Friday April 14th on the subject, "Medieval 
Student Life." Dr. Snellgrove pointed out how medieval students were in many 
respeots similar to college students of today, often havin; to write home for money 
and just as often receiving advice with or without cash in return. 


HAMLIN TO ADDRESS NEW CENTURY CLUB 


Professor N. T. liamlin has been invited to speak before the New Century 
Club of West Point on April 28th in connection with the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of this club. Mr. Hamlin will speak on the subject, 
"The Development of American Poetry in the Twentieth Century." 


EXTENSION CHURCH AND COMMUNITY BULLETIN ISSUED 


The Agricultural Extension Service of Mississippi State College recently is- 
sued a bulletin on Church and Community in Mississippi.e. The bulletin features 
articles on rural church problems by Dr. Hugh srimm, executive secretary of the 
Social Service Conference of the Southern japtist Convention, and the Reverend 
Ne D. Guerry, Methodist minister at Charleston, Mississippi. These articles were 
based on addresses delivered at the Church and Community conference held last 
July in connection with Farm and liome Week. , 

This Extension bulletin also contains the program of the second annual Church 
and Community conference to be held on July 25-26, 1950 as a part of this year's 
Farm and Home Week. Among the featured speakers will be Dr. Jack Jalton of Duke 
University and Bishop Marvin Franklin of Jackson. A study of rural church problems 
in a variety of fields will be undertaken at the conference. 

The Church and Community conference is one of the projects being actively spon- 
sored by the Division of Sociology and Rural Life at Mississippi State College. 


SOCIOLOGISTS BILOXI MZETING 


Seven members of the sociology staff at Mississippi State College attended 
the meeting of the Southern Sociolosy Society at 3iloxi on April 14-15. They 
were; "r. Harold Kaufman, Dr. W. P. Carter, Dr. and Mrs. Marald Pedersen, fro- 
fessor Howard: Nicely, and two graduate students, Lrnest Tucker and Dallas Johnson. 
Dr. Pedersen contributed a paper on the culture of foreign immigrants in the pro-— 
cess of adapting themselves to the American environment. Dr. Pedersen's address 
was based on a study of Danish immigrants conducted oy him at Wisconsin. 


JESSE STENNIS ADDRESSES BARRISTERS CLUB 


Jesse Stennis, district attorney in the 17th Judicial District, addressed the 
Barristers Club banquet in the College Cafeteria at Mississippi State College on 
April 13. Mr. Stennis discussed the problems of a lawyer in his profession. 


WATSON ATTENDS A.4.U.P. CONFERENCE 


Mr. R. 3B. Watson represented the Mississippi State Collete chapter of the 
4,A.U.P. at a regional conference for chapters of the Sixth Region at Knoxville, 
Tennessee April 7-8. Mr. Watson reports a successful conference with 11 chapters 
represented, and a total of approximately 90 delegates. Dr. Ralph ilimstead, 
general secretary of the A.A.U.P., was present and has accepted the invitation of 
the Mississippi State College chapter to be its suest on the campus some time in 
October of this year. In connection with Dr. Himstead's visit it is planned to 
have a general meeting of all members of the A.A.U.%. from the senior colleges 
of the state of Mississippi. Mr. Watson vresented the annual report of activities 
of the Mississippi State Collefe chapter for the current year at the conference, 
and the report was favorably received and resulted in expressions of appreciation 
for the work of the chapter, 


EVANS SVSAES 3EFORE 
Professor #, J. Rvans will address the local chapter of the A.A.U.W. on 
Monday, April 24 at 7:30 P.M. His subject will be the recent British elections. 
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PEDERSEN'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Harald Pedersen, assistant professor of sociology, is the author of 
Fopulation Trends in sississippi, which has recently appeared as Mississippi 
Experiment Station bulletin No. 467. Other recent publications of br. «edersen 
include an article in the February issve of Land Zconomics on "A Cultural %val- 
vatior of the Family Farm Concept," and a chapter of which he was co-author in 
The Social and Economic Significance of Land Tenure in the Southwestern States. 


WATSON ADDRESSES “Y" COUNCIL 


Mr. Re. B. atson has accepted an invitation to speak at a meeting of the 
YMCA Council on Wednesday evening at 6:00 p.em. in the sanquet Room of tine YMCA. 
The subject of his talk will be “A Summary of Recent Developments in the inter- 
national Situation." 


CONSERVATION MEETING JERE 


Major General Lewis A. Pick of Yashington, Chief of Ue. S. Army Engineers, 
will address a statewide water resources and conservation meeting at Mississippi 
State College Saturday, May 6. The program will include a two-hour general ses- 
sion in Lee Hall auditorium beginning at 10 aeme, followed by a luncheon in the 
college cafeteria. “Meet Your Congressman Day" was selected as the theme for 
the occasion. Letters of invitation will be sent to the fovernor of Mississippi, 
members of the national Congress from idississ ppi, members of the state legisla-— 
ture, chambers of commerce, Highway Commission, Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
Mississippi Bconomic Council, Mississippi Jankers Association, 4oard of Trustees 
for Institutions of Hisher Learning, Delta Council, Mississippi Press Association, 
Levee Board, Farm 3ureau, veterans' organizations, state and county coordinating 
councils, and others. President Webster Jones of the University of arkansas, a 
member of rresident Truman's Commission on Conservation and Utilization of ‘ater 
Resources, will be asked to partici;ate in the meeting. plans are being made for 
a statewide radio boroadcast of Veneral rick's address. 

General Pick is a graduate of Virfinia Polytechnic Institute and the army 
War College. He served overseas in both World ‘ars, and was in charge of the 
construction of Ledo Road in the China-~3urma-India Theater. His work with water 
resources includes assignment as executive officer to the division engineer, Ohio 
River Division, 1939-41, and division engineer of the Missouri River Division, 
1942-43. He is author of the Pick Flan for development of the Missouri River sasin,. 


BUSINESS BULLETIN ASSAYS FEBRUARY acTIVITY 


Reflecting unusual increases in the volume of bank debits and construction 
contract awards, the Business Research Station's index to general business acti- 
vity in Mississippi for February took a decided upward turn, according to the 
March issue of the Mississippi Business Review, published monthly »y ter susiness 
Research Station at Mississippi State College. At the close of february, the 
index rested at 326 per cent of the adjusted 1939-1940 average. the increase 
in bank debits was due partially to the jump in construction, which was more than 
twice as great as last February and three times that of January,1950. Other 
factors contributing to the upward movement in the index were life insurance 
sales, employment placements, sales tax collections,and telephones in service. 

Unadjusted data covering business activity in every section of the state 
Placed February business activity approximately 5 per cent above that for the 
Same month in 1949,- Twelve of the sixteen trade areas reported increases, while 
four had losses. The largest gain was shown in the Natchez district, where 
February business activity was 25.5 per cent above that of a year ago. The 
Gulfport-B3iloxi district was a close second with an increase over last February 
of 21.7 per cent. The other increases were relatively small, ranging from an 
ll per cent high in the Laurel trade area to 1 per cent in the Memphis district. 
The three Delta districts, Greenwood, Greenville and Clarksdale, reported less 
business activity in February than in either February, 1949 or January,1950. The 
Pascagoula district was the fourth one to report less business activity than curing 
February 1949, Here the loss was 4.1 per cent. 

Total tax collections for February fell approximately one per cent short of 
last February. Sales tax collections dropped 6 per cent. Although income tax 
Collections netted $603,540 in February, there was a 25.6 per cent drop from Feb-— 
ruary, 194°. The oil severance tax yielded $441,637, yet lagged 1.7 per cent be= 
hind the $531,199 collected in February,1949. Gas severance collections were up 
58.6 per cent, from $24,503 in February, 1949 to $38,855 in February of this year. 


The timber severance tax was up 27.2 per cent over last Februaryefrom $26,193 
to $33,342. 
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BUSINESS BULLE TIN( CONTINUED) 


The employment situation in the state brightened considerably dwing Feb- 
ruary. Employment placements were better than last mouch. In fad, placements 
were equal to 67 per cent of referrals — a good average. Available openings 
were still less numerous than referrals and applications. However, there was 
some improvement. ‘ 

The March issue of the Business Review features a new series on manufactur— 
ing employment. Over the 1943-49 period, it appears that manufacturing employ- 
ment in Mississippi held up better than the national average in both the primary 
post-war slump and in the recovery of 1946,1947, and 1948, However, manufactur— 
ing employment in Mississippi did not fare as well as that for the nation during 
1949. 


THOMPSON AND BETTERSWORTH TO ATTEND LIBRARY SESSION ON SOURCE COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Donald Thompson, Director of Libraries, and Dr. John XK, Bettersworth, 
Chairman of the Library Committee and Head of the Department of History and 
Government, will attend a meeting in Jackson on April 24 sponsored by the 
Mississippi Library Association, the State Department of Sducation, and the 
State Library Commission for the purpose of discussing the problems of collect- 
ing source materials, particularly newspapers, manuscripts, and documents, 
Among the matters to be taken up is the possibility of a joint state project 

of microfilming newspapers. 


FORTICOMING DOCTORA 


As the June commencements approach, three campus social scientists are 
nearing the goal of completing their doctoral work. Mr. Robert A. Brent, of 
the Department of History and Government, stood his orals at the University of 
Virginia during the spring vacation and will receive his degree in June. The 
subject of Mr. Brent's dissertation is "Nicholas P. Trist." Mr. Thomas A. 
Kelley, who is Assistant Yrofessor of Statistics in the Accounting Jepartment 
staff, has been notified that his dissertation has been accepted, and the finals 
will be held in the near future in time for Mr. Kelley to receive his degree in 
June. Mr. Kelley's dissertation, a study of economic changes in the Southeast 
during the Second dorld Jar, was done in the Department of Economics at Vanderbilt 
University. Mr. Marion Loftin, of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life, is 
now completing the last chapters of his dissertation, a study of the Japanese 
in Brazil. Mr. Loftin will receive nis degree from Vanderbilt University. | 


ALECK DELIVERS COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Dr. Adolph Aleck delivered the commencement address at House, Mississippi 
on Tuesday, April ll. 


CARSER DAY SPEAKERS 


A number of members of the faculty have participated in high school “career 
days" in recent weeks. Frofessor 4, W, Littlejohn attended sessions in brandon 
and Aberdeen; Professor M. G. Gray spoke at Philadelphia; Professor Francis A. 
Rhodes addressed several ‘froups of seniors at the Stephen D. Lee High School in 
Columbus; and Professor Zdwin Sanders spoke at schools in Charleston and Grenada. 
On April 18 Dean R, ©, Weems attended a career day at Copiah—Lincoln Junior 
College in Wesson. ; 


BUSINESS SCHOOL MEMBERS STAND C.P.A. EXAMINATIONS 


Four members of the Accounting Department will come up for C.Fr.R. examina-— 
tions next month. They are Assistant lrofessor Edwin Sanders, Assistant ‘ro= 
fessor Verron Edwards, and two instructors, Mr. Bert 3. Hollingsworth and Mr. 
Leonard A. Kobinson,. 


LITTLEJOHN, SMITH, AND SIMMONS ATTEND JACKSON MEUTING 


Professor W,. 4, Littlejohn, Professor LeRoy I. Smith, and Mr. William A, 
Simmons, all of the Accounting Department, will be in Jackson on April 20 to 
attend a meeting of the National Association of Cost Accountants, 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT COMPLETES RETAIL SURVEY AT HAZELHURST , 


The Marketing Department of the 3usiness School has recently completed a 
retail survey of Hazelhurst, Wississippi. The study was sponsored by the liazel- 
hurst Chamber of Commerce. On April 13, bFrofessor Roy Klages spoke at Hazelhurst 
in connection with the findings of the survey. 
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TENSION BULLETIN ADVISES FARWERS ON NON-COTTON ACREAGE 


are’ 22 issue of the Mississinpi State Cooperative ‘txtension bulletin, 
aan’ contains a summary of suggestions to farmers who are curtailing 

“Sn noreages as to how to go about solving the problems of using land 

of wo ttone 


WELLS CONTINUES CENSUS ORK 
seater Jells, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, will con- 


saye to the end of April for the purpose of serving as consultant 
Census 


GAINES AND CROWE MAKE STUDY OF ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

-ynomio study of the farm use of anhydrous ammonia has just been con- 
ewo members of the Agricultural Economics department, Yrofessors 
~wowo and James P, Gaines, ‘he bulletin has been issued in mimeo- 

«mn for distribution by the Agricultural Sxperiment Station, 


COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES ATTEND MARKS TING SESSION 


.1dall Jones, Associate Director of the Experiment Station, will ate 
-ynal meeting of the Southern Farm Management Research Committee in 

yn May 1-3. Dr. Jones, who is Experiment station advisor on this 
ll be accompanied by several members of the Agricultural Economics 


MACALLISTER AND BRYANT ATTEND ATLAN Ta MEXTING 
sor J. J. MacAllister, head of the department of Industrial and Insti- 
acagementyand Miss Irva Bryant, also of that department, attended a 
she All-Southern Ho:el Exposition in atlante on April 10-12. ‘hey 
‘anied by ten stufent majors, who went under the sponsorship of the 
. Hotel Association. While at the atlanta meeting, Professor Mac— 
eked out some of the details of the hotel short course to be given 
2 first time this summer. 


3ARNARD, RHODES, AND YRHATMAN if4KE TEACHER EDUCATION REPORT 


i, Barnard, chairmang assisted by Professor Francis Rhodes and My, 
“can, reoently prepaied a report on “The Selection of Candidates to 
1s Teachers." This study was a progress report of a Mississippi 

subcommittee which is working on the problem of teacher education 

"a state-wide project. Dr. Barnard is chairman of the Teacher Ed- 
‘on of the Mississippi Education Association. A meeting of this 

21d during the recent convention of the ™.E,A, in Jackson, and the 

> continued durins the coming yeare 


NEAL TAKES PART IN PHILOSOPHY ROUND TaSLE AY M.E.A. 


{, Neal, Associate Professor of Philosophy and Religion at 
‘ate College, participated in a round-table discussion before the 
of the during the recent convention at Jackson. 


“PORD PARTICIPaTeES IN SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING 


fford, Associate Professor of Economics, attended the annual meet- 
-ywestern Social Science -~ssociation at houston, texas on April 
sre Dr. Wofford engaged in a discussion on "The Use of Building 

ons of Measuring Construction Activity." Dr. Wofford represented . 
t+, who had originally been invited to join in this session but : 
> present. 


KLAGES TO ATTEND NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
Roy Klages, of the Marketing Department, will participate in 


Transportation and Port Operations to de held nt Tulane 
il 24—28. 
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A Note on the Southern Literary Festival 
AT MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE, ArRIL 21, 1950 


Nriters from about 15 Midsouthern colleges and universities will gather at 
Mississippi state Collete april 21 for the annual Southern Literary Festival. 
There will be addresses by a group of distinguished Southern writers »,and awards 
will be made for the most promising samples of creative work by students during 
the current year, 

The program will begin with a morning session at 10:30. At this time Donald 
Davidson will speak on the subject, "‘/hy the Modern South lias a Great Literature." 
Mr. Davidson is well known not only as a professor of English at Vanderbilt but 
also as a practicing craftsman in the literary field. ke was one of the founders 
of the Fugitive, which in many respects was a herald of the renaissance of South- 
ern letters. he was also one of the contributors to the famous manifesto of 
the Southern Agrarians, I'll Take My Stand. tis writinjs have included both verse 
and prose. In the former catefsory are: An Outland Piper (1924) and Lee in the 
Mountains (1938). His prose works include The Attack on Leviathan (1938) and The 
Tennessee (1946). The latter volume is one of the Rivers of America Series. In 
this area Mr. Davidson will be rememvered as editor of the book pase for the 
Commerci2l Appeal in the late twenties. 

Harry Harrison Kroll will be speaker at a luncheon session convening at 
12:15 in the collete cafeteria. The subject of Mr. Kroll's address will be, 
"Studying the Markets," a timely topic of primary concern to buddin’s writers. 

Mr. Kroll is head of the English department at the University of Tennessee Junior 
College at Martin, Tennessee. Mr, Kroll is probably best known for his novel, 
Cabin in the Cotton, which appeared in 1931 and was made into a memorable movie, 
However, he is the author of a number of novels dealing with the contemporary 
South, and his books have enjoyed wide sale in foreign countries. 

At the afternoon session, which begins at 1:3G Ernest E. Leisy, professor 
of English at Southern Methodist University, will deliver an address entitled, 
“Pitfalls and WVindfalls in Writing Fiction. Professor Leisy has written a 
number of books of literary history and criticism. Immediately 2fter the Leisy 
address,an “Information Please" session will be held with Faul Flowers of the 
Commercial Appeal presiding. The panel will include Donald Davidson, iiarry il. 

roll, Ernest Leisy, David Cohn, Jack 3oone, and Hal Phillips. Mr. Boone is a 
member of the English faculty at Uississippi State. Hal rhillips, an alunnus 
of Mississippi State College, is the author of Bitterweed Path. After the quiz 
Sessien, the guests will adjourn to the Fresident's home for a reception. 

Evening activities will begin with a banquet in the college cafeteria at 
6:00 o'clock, with wr, 3en Uilbun as the speaker. Anyone desirins to make re- 
servations for the banquet may do so by calling Frofessor Newt ifamlin, Ext. 271. 
Plates will cost $1.50. After the banqueta final session will be held at 7:30. 
Here there will be an election of officers for the coming year, and David Cohn, 
formerly of Greenville, Mississippi, will deliver an address entitled, "Our Finest 
Hour." David Cohn, who is the author of a host of books about the South, is now 
living in New Jersey, Among his best known works are God Shakes Cretion, ‘the 
Place Where I Was Born, and a monumental dissertation on Sears Roebuck, ihe Good 
Qld Days. 

A numver of awards will be made for short stories, informal essays, formal 
essays, one act plays, and poetry; and to top the event, a $100 government bond 
will be presented as sweepstakes award by The Commercial Axpeal, in keeping with 
a custom established four years ago when the festival was revived at Jlue iountain. 

Officers of the association are N. F. Hamlin, Mississippi State, president; 
Dr. Charles D. Johnson, Baylor, vice president; Miss freida Johnson, Peabody, 
secretary, «nd Dr. Milton ©, dhite, Millsaps, treasurer. 

Member schools include: Alabama State Teachers College, 3aylor University, 
Belhaven Collese, 3lue iiountain, Delta State Teachers, George Peabody, Memphis 
State, Universities of Arkansas and liississippi, Millsaps, Mississippi College, 
Mississippi Southern, Mississippi State, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Southern Methodist University, Southwestern, Union University, and Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 
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